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art from distinguished 
collections is offered at the 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


After negotiations have been completed 
for sale of notable art property at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries the work of preparing the col- 
lection for public presentation proceeds under 
a careful and systematic plan. 


All available data is assembled, examined 
and checked by our permanent staff of expert 
cataloguers. To establish attribution and prove- 
nance as exactly and indisputably as is humanly 


The printed catalogues produced under 
such a system have for nearly half a century 
inspired the confidence of art collectors, for they 
realize that into such catalogues have gone the 
combined knowledge and experience of a group 
of people who know what they are dealing with 


and whose objective is to put the facts before 
the public. 


PARKE- BERNET 
(GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST 57TH STREET - 
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EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 


I should have liked very much in 
happier times to have used the ar 
ticle about opera décor that appeared 
in ART news for March 15-31 as 
pretext for a Sunday article on the 
subject. In the present musical dol 
drums of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, I do not think it much 
worth while a music critic to 
complain about the lack of taste and 
imagination in their visual presen 


for 


tations. If the productions were first 
class musically, or even in some way 
vigorous, it would be pertinent for 
me to point out the desirability of 
improvement in the designing of 
scenery and costumes. With the 
musical productions what they are, 
to concentrate on their visual in 
vestiture would be like recommend 
ing a new tailor to a patient who is 
dying of cancer. 

I am delighted, of course, that 
ART news has seen fit to go into 
the question, because I think the 
situation worthy of record and pro 
test. But I am sure you will recog 
nize on reflection that the musical 
pages need to reserve their ammuni 
for the musical situation as 
long as that remains as deplorable 
as it 1S. 

Yours, etc. 


tion 


Vircit THomson, Music Editor, 
New York Herald-Tribune 
New York 


Sir: 


Why don’t people think of these 
things sooner? Surely appreciate the 
new method of opening ART News. 
Previously we always tore the pret 
tiest picture! 

Yours, etc., 
M. & F, MiILier 
Columbus, Ohio 


SIR: 

I noticed in the story on the 
Purchase Show in Springfield in the 
May 15-31 issue that you mention 
the winner as Joseph Pieck. He is 
Philip Pieck. 

Out of interest in Father Pieck 
(I bought one of his pictures), I 
wrote a story about him for Cath 
olic magazines and, being a publicity 
person by trade, I couldn’t bear to 
let this go by—although officially I 
am not Father Pieck’s press agent! 

Yours, etc. 
Frances Mason 

[Apologies to Father Pieck and 
also to the Springfield Museum 
from whom we receive the follow- 
ing corrected account of sales from 
the show. The Pieck painting was 
purchased the opening day of the 
exhibition by two local collectors 
who presented it anonymously to 
the Museum. The popularity vote 
at its final counting showed the peo- 
ple’s selection to be Julien Binford’s 


Man With Fruit 
bought for its permanent collection 
Julian Levi’s Boots on the Beach 
and Don Freeman’s Sandwich Board 
Men 


Ihe Museum also 


SIR 
I cannot tell you how much I ap 
preciate the beautiful layout which 
you did on my furniture. I feel that 
this is the best way my designs have 
ever been presented, and naturally 
I want you to know how pleased 
and happy I am about the whole 
thing 
Yours, etc 
T. H. Rossyoun-Gripsincs 


Sir: 

I have enjoyed the magazine so 
much and feel it is a great joy to 
have in these days when the things 
of beauty have so much more value 
in a world where so much is being 
destroyed. 

Yours, etc. 
Fannie E. Davis 
Andover, Mass. 


Sir: 

Mrs. Davis has decided not to re 
new her subscription to the Art 
Foundation Magazine. It seems now 
to be mostly modern art that is de 
picted and Mrs. Davis does not care 
for modern art. 

UNSIGNED 
York Club 
New York City 


Sir: 

The prominence of Flemish art 
in the news recently makes the 
bombing of Bruges by the R.A-F. 
a doubly tragic event. For the first 
time in either of the Great Wars 
Bruges has been damaged. 

It is to be hoped that artists and 
art-lovers everywhere who have been 
inspired by the beauty of Bruges 
and who recognize it as the site of 
the discovery of oil painting by the 
Van Eyck brothers will unite in 
such a strong protest as will prevent 
a repetition of this mad-dog act. 

Yours, etc. 
Joun R. SpeNDLOVE 
Montreal, Canada 


SIR: 

I have been made very happy and 
encouraged by Doris Brian’s review 
of my show at the Uptown Gallery. 
I am also very grateful. Her descrip 
tion “electric pen line” delighted 
me. I can see now that the descrip 
tion is very apt. I had tried to get 
the sensitive feeling of the veins of 
leaves and textures by this method. 
Electricity is sensitive. 1 do not be- 
lieve in resorting to tricks for ob 
taining effects. Nature is not like 
that. 

Yours, etc. 
G. S. Lipson 
New York 
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NOTICE OF SUMMER 


PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 


k OR forty years it has been the regular 
annual custom of ART NEWS to make 
its publication schedule conform, each 
summer, to the seasonal trend of the art 
world itself. During the thirty-nine years 
the magazine was a weekly throughout 
the art season, it changed every June to 
a monthly schedule continuing through 
July, August and September. Last sum- 
mer, after its regular frequency had been 
altered to twice-monthly, ART NEWS 
still retained its old summer publication 
schedule of once-a-month for the four 
months from June through September. 


In this first year of war in the U.S.A., 
when some art magazines have entirely 
suspended summer publication, ART 
NEWS’ summer schedule is only slightly 
modified. The present issue is the second 
of two Summer Double Numbers. It is 
dated August-September, 1942, and con- 
tains twice as much text as the regular 
May 15th issue. On October Ist, the twice- 
a-month schedule will be resumed. 


These Double Numbers mean, to our 
readers, two big, interesting issues that 
permit extensive treatment and illustration 
not possible in the winter issues crowded 
with news. And yet each contains at least 
as much material as would any two nor- 
mal issues at this time. Moreover, our 
readers will have the satisfaction that this 
summer’s schedule is rendering a patriotic 
service by saving paper and wrappings, 
as well as the time of overburdened Post- 
Office and transportation staffs. 
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Kende Galleries—one of the finest auc- 
tion galleries in the country—offers you 
unsurpassed facilities for the disposal of 
your estate. Let our experts appraise 
your treasure. We will allow you an 
advance upon request and store your 
valuables until after Labor Day (when 
our next season opens) at no extra cost. 
(We can, of course, hold the auction 
immediately if you wish.) Arrange- 
ments may be made for conducting sales 
locally on country estates. Illustrated 
catalogues and announcements of sales 
are mailed to a subscription list of ap- 
proximately 10,000. Sales are conducted 
by the well known auctioneer Anthony 
N. Bade. Write or telephone PEnnsyl- 
vania 6-5185 for further information. 


Gimbels 11th Floor, 33rd Street &£ Broadway 
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R earrangement at 
the Frick 
N EARLY 


Collection 


complete rearrangement since it 


rick 


underwent its first 


summer the 


was opened to the public in 1935, 
of works 


the removal of a number 





depth by the use of subtle tonali 


ties The suggestion of wintry, 
slightly misty air and still snowy sky 
is beautifully rendered. The contrast 
ind interrelation of cold tones and 
warm tones is masterly as is the 


brushwork The painting 


| 
collection of Emile Staub 


Comes 


from the 


PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BRAHMA from Madras, stone, 


of art making possible an interesting 
rehanging of the galleries. Pictures 
long off display may be seen again 
Drawings and prints by Rembrandt, 
‘Titian, Rubens, Diirer, Whistler, 
and others have been placed on ex 
hibition for the first time; as have 
also a newly acquired painting by 
Monet and a set of water color 
drawings by William Blake contain 
ing twenty-eight illustrations for Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Claude Monet’s Vétheuil in Win 
ter is the first work of this artist 
acquired by the Frick Collection. 
Painted in 1879-80 at the height of 


his powers, this canvas is remark- 


able for the way the structural 
planes of the landscape are set in 


1350 1050 A.D 


Switzer 
land, and has been exhibited in 
Winterthur, 1916, in Zurich, 1917, 


Terlinden, Mannendorf, 


and in Paris, 1938. 


Indian Brahma for 


Boston 


\V AJESTICALLY realized, _ per- 
| fectly preserved, and filling an 
historical and iconographical gap in 
the Boston Museum’s collections of 
Indian sculpture, is a large seated 
stone image of Brahma, the recent 
gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, who writes of 
it in the Museum’s Bulletin, states 
that it is of South Indian origin, 
(Continued bottom of page 7) 
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First Government Statement on Artists’ Part in the War 


N RESPONSE to the special request of ART News to the Office of 

War Information for a statement on the entire subject of the artist’s 
part in the war, the following message has just been received, as the re- 
mainder of this issue is already on the press. We are happy to publish in 
this fashion the first full expression of Government policy and philosophy 
on the function of the artist toward victory—especially since the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Director of the Office of War Information and the 
cogent, understanding words of its new Chief of the Graphics Division 
both represent a point of view not only revised from the indefiniteness of 
the past, but one for the first time total and objective. 


We are honored that it was the poster project to which this issue is 
dedicated that stimulated this statement. It is, to us, an especially gratitying 
pronouncement, because in principle and in the application it defines it is 
in sympathy with the facts and findings appearing in this issue. 

In future issues we shall continue to publish reports on and from the 
Office of War Information, as well as other Government departments and 
agencies, and private poster enterprises. 

All of the material gathered by The Art Foundation in the course of its 
poster survey has been placed at the disposal of the Government, and we 
hope it will serve the only end that counts—victory. A. M. F. 





To the Editor of ART News: 

One purpose of the recently established Office of War Infor- 
mation is to assist American artists who wish to take part in the 
war effort, to do so. To that end we are organizing a Bureau of 
Publications and Graphics, and I am happy to announce that 
as Chief of the Division of Graphics we have obtained the ser- 
vices of Mr. Francis E. Brennan. For the past several years 


Mr. Brennan has served with distinction as art director of 
Fortune Magazine. He is now on leave from Fortune for the 
duration. A statement by Mr. Brennan is enclosed. 


Sincerely, 


ELMER DAVIS 


Tue Director, Orrice or War INFORMATION 


ee 


NOTE TO AMERICAN ARTISTS 


LMOST too much has been written about the artist’s place 
in the war, probably because his transition from peace to 
war is, for the most part, longer and more difficult than for 


almost any other professional. After all, his is the business .of © 


creating and projecting images of life, so when the world is 
suddenly preoccupied with the realities of death his readjust- 
ment must be agonizing and profound. His fellow-men become 
frantically immersed in the immediate problems of battle and 
are apt to thrust him aside as one related only to moments of 
peaceful contemplation. It is not long, however, before they 
rediscover that the artist’s powers lie far beyond their realization 
—that, in fact, he not only spoke for them in peace, but returns 
to inspire and instruct them in war. 

There are now indications that the full power of this cyclic 
rediscovery is upon us; so it would seem appropriate to review 
the total scene as it now stands. 

Many of the country’s best artists are already on the firing 
line. The majority of them are veterans of the commercial field 
with irreplaceable experience in the practical/business of art pro- 
duction. This experience gives them a ready adaptability, which 
in the early months of the war was indispensable to the rapidly 
organized War Agencies. It will, without question, continue to 
be indispensable, because the colossal job of civilian and mili- 
tary instruction that these same Agencies now face grows even 
more complex as the war progresses. 

But, when one considers the magnitude of the threat to all 
of us, the job of art in war cannot end there. In the first place, 
the essence of art is freedom. Without it the world of art could 
not exist. We know that the enemy is trying to destroy freedom 
—that he has long since chained together his men of talent. We 
know the total pattern of his wretchedness—we saw it first when 
he destroyed the works and lives of those whose art was a threat 
to his evil purposes. And we saw more than impending war in 
the light of his fires—we saw ritualism, barbarism, standardiza- 
tion without philosophy, and the inevitable end of truth as 
decent men had known it. We saw, in short, an unprincipled 
plan to degenerate and possess men’s minds. 

What this means to art has been said by greater pens than 
this—but if it needs saying again, it means, quite simply, that 
if this war is lost, no artist worthy of the name will ever again 
put brush to canvas in free pursuit of his own imagination. 

Artists, of course, understand this; they understood it sooner 
perhaps than most men. Many rushed gallantly to offer their 
Services to the Government, while thousands of others joined 
small groups or larger organizations. Competitions of one sort 
or another are being held, localized poster projects, exhibitions 
and dozens of other related activities—all concerned with urging 


the people to some kind of action. Some of these projects are 
undoubtedly effective within the limitations of their operating 
regions, but until each is geared to a master procedure the total 
national impact will never be commensurate with the task be- 
fore us—the people will never get a clear idea of what they are 
being asked to do, or who is asking them to do it. 

It must be admitted that, thus far, the Government has 
fumbled the ball—first, because it had no central organization 
for the purpose; and second, because there was a split point of 
view on how the war graphics job was to be done. Point of 
view A was that the war could be sold by super-charged adver- 
tising techniques; and point of view B was to open the flood 
gates, admitting a rush of completely extraneous and unrelated 
material, in the hope that some good things would float to the 
top. Neither, of course, is the solution. A was bound to develop 
an insincerity repugnant to Americans at war. B would only re- 
sult in confusion and dashed hopes on the part of the artists. 

The first step toward bringing some order into a wartime art 
program has now been taken. A central Graphics Division has 
been set up in the Office of War Information. This Division’s 
immediate objective will be to intensify and broaden the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime graphic efforts with the hope of achieving 
more positive results than have yet been attained. It will be 
organized in a manner that will provide solid footing for all 
phases involved in the appropriate use of graphic techniques. 
It will provide a center for the intelligent and efficient use of 
the talents available, and a center for the correlation of all 
necessary graphic information. It will develop plans for practical 
working relationships with individual artists and art groups. 

What it will not do is institute any action in the graphics 
field witltout specific direction—without specific plans—or with- 
out the specified objectives of those plans. 

This is a large order—but it must be undertaken if the artists 
of the country are to speak with the tremendous vitality they 
are capable of. Certainly now, in this greatest of all wars, is the 
time to find out if another Goya is fuming in Iowa, or another 
Daumier sketches acidly in Vermont. The American people 
need their artists now—to charge them with the grave respon- 
sibility of spelling out their anger, their grief, their greatness 
and their justice. The artist will respond, as he has countless 
times before in the history of the world, to fight it out on the 
field where no others can. How effective his response depends 
on how purposefully his Government administers his capabilities 
and his needs. 

It will now endeavor to do so, with candor and with under- 
standing. 


FRANCIS E. BRENNAN 


Curer or Grapuics Division, Orrice or War INFORMATION 
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1 VERNISSAGE 


RT in active relationship to the dominant aspect of all life 
A today is the theme of this issue—not because of any arbi 
trarv choice on our part to make it conveniently so in mid 
summer, but simply because, as will be seen, the facts are ines- 
capable. ‘The descent has been made from the highest minarets 
of the ivory towers, and even where it has not, the surrounding 
landscape has raised itself to the topmost level. ‘There are no 
more cloud-capp’d escapes. Nor ought there be: the War for 
freedom and human dignity and national integrity is now also 
universally recognized to be the War for Art. If it is lost, all 
liberty of expression from Phydias to Picasso is lost, too. It is 
not new to say this, for it has been uttered often before, in 
these very pages. That, we are proud to say, was before scur 
rilous attack and sorry defeat and the vision of continued trials 
made it a unanimous truth. ‘Today, we are prouder still to say, 
there is complete unity—unity that also gives art a new dignity 
akin to its great tradition of the spiritual spokesman of human 
itv at its finest moments. 

Look at the evidence here. One of the lonely thrills of a July 
depressed by the crucial news from Russia and Egypt, and 
despite the required visit to a tropically hot Washington, was 
the exhibition by men of the Armed Forces organized by Life 
Magazine at the National Gallery. It is hard, almost too good, to 
believe that in their few spare moments our soldiers and sailors 
could have produced these pictures in which a new vision and 
a wider interest blow like a fresh wind after the sultry air of 
most other group exhibitions in recent time. ‘Through the cour 
tesy of Life, the colorplates on pages 24-25 commemorate pcr- 
manently in an art journal, as we think they should, three of the 
most important pictures from what is likely to be called one 
day a turning-point in American art. 


No less holds for the Museum of Modern Art’s unforgettable 
pictorial panorama of Road to Victory, even though its mate- 
rial is entirely photographic. Like the Life pictures from the 
Armed Forces, we hope this show, too, can be seen throughout 
the nation. Meanwhile, if only because it offers artists who must 
stay at home something of the new wealth of stirring subject 
matter that soldier and sailor artists have found, we reproduce 
(pages 26-29) some of Lt.~Comdr. Steichen’s best pictures and 
quote some of Carl Sandburg’s inspiring texts. 

And now the main theme. For months, since long before 
Pearl Harbor, we have been asked a single question, in minor 
variations and with steady crescendo: “What can the artist do 
to help win the War?” It would have been easy to answer in 
generalities—“‘Paint war subjects—cartoons—posters—and so 
on...” ‘There may, in fact, be no other reply, but today we can 
at least say that we have reached its conclusions deliberately. 
For the survey of posters, to which this issue is largely devoted, 
is the result of careful research and analysis. If it proves that 
posters are by far the most vital of possible artistic contributions 
toward the war effort, it also proves that the problem involved 
is far greater than one of art alone. Though our guiding impulse 
in this project was an interest in the artist as a factor for victory, 
it is now clear that he can be that only in collaboration with the 
other factors of poster production. Yet from the ready and gen- 
erous codperation we received from the artists whom we asked 
for poster ideas (see pages 21-23)—Walt Kuhn sent us no less 
than ten sketches, of which we reproduce one—it is evident 
that the artists are ready to serve. 

For the guidance of all concerned, we submit our historical 
(pages 10-12), our factual (pages 13-15), and our analytical 
(pages 16-18) data on posters. If anyone has any doubt of the 
enduring part of art in wartime, we recommend that he finish 
by reading the words of Duncan Phillips (page 20): “Art as art 


can go on, and be part of our plan of victory.” A.M.F. 





from the artist by the donors. There 
are fine bronze casts of The Thinker 


Continued from page 6) 
from a site in the 
Madras Presidency. He assigns it to 
the Vijavanagar Period (12350-16¢ 
A.D.), but, tradi 


tionalism of later periods, it may 


most certainly 
and the Age of Bronze, a group of 
original marbles, and some early 
because of the terracottas. Six signed drawings and 
three rare proofs of etchings are also 
date from the seventeenth century. with the Rodiniana. 
Four faced and four armed, the 


represents Brahma in_ his 


popular of recent shows has proved 
the highly practical “Ventilators for 
Blackouts,” sponsored by the Acad 
emy to meet the urgent need for a 
simple method of ventilating dark 


Toledo’s American 
Sixty 


LD GUARD and newcomer alike 


are ag: »presented ; > To 
ened museum rooms during the a represented at the Te 

ledo Museum’s twenty-ninth sum 
summer. Highly successful have 


mer show of sixty pictures by sixty 


been the slat-type device of Hawai 
: painters. Aims of those who assemble 


ian civilian defense worker William 








image 
| priestly aspect. That the sculpture 
| was originally placed in a niche is 
indicated by the fact that one side 
is flattened and unfinished. 


Gifts to National 
Gallery 


4] ATEST in the fast mounting 
HL list of gifts increasing the range 
of the collections of Washington’s 
@National Gallery are paintings and 
sculpture presented by Mrs. John 
|W. Simpson of New York. 
Familiar in this country through 
#ts exhibition at the, Chicago and 
New York Fairs is the great Char 
din Soap Bubbles, one of several 
treatments of the theme executed 
by the French master in 1739. The 
Second picture is an appealing de 
@piction of childhood, Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s portrait of the two sons 
#f David Munro Binning, Esq. 
The Simpson gift includes some 
Potable Rodin items representative 
Hof the whole scope of his accom 


Plishment and acquired directly 








San Francisco: A 


‘ 
Reynolds Sketch 
‘SKETCH of a portrait which 
<4 made Sir Joshua Reynolds a 
sensation exhibited at the 
Society of Artists in 1760, year of 
his London debut, has_ recently 
been presented to the San Fran 
cisco California Palace of the Le 
gion of Honor by Mr. H. K. S. 
Williams. Representing the cele 
brated Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess 
of Hamilton and Argyll, the portrait 
comes from 
late Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll. Sent to this country last 
year in two consignments, part oi 
the collection blitzed in the 
Liverpool docks. The Reynolds, in 
the second shipment, arrived safely 


when 


the collection of the 
Princess 


was 


after surviving a torpedo hit. 


Museums and the 


Blackout 
ONOLULU’S Academy of Arts 


is open as usual, though chief 
concern is with the war effort. Most 


Makaehu, and the svnthetic taffeta 
curtain ventilator planned by local 
decorator Dorothy True Bell. 


H. K. S. WILLIAMS COLLECTION 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: “Por- 
trait sketch of the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton.”’ 





it are enough selectivity to confer 
honor on those chosen, broad enough 
to include new names each year. 
Frequently reproduced works here 
are Speicher’s portrait of Jean Bel 
lows, Lucioni’s Classical Vase, Levi's 
Last of the Lighthouse. Frequent in 
vitees to ‘Toledo, again present, are 
Ann Brockman, Burchfield, Robert 
Brackman, Kroll, while favored new 
comers include Richard Florsheim, 
Iver Rose, Samuel Brecher, Furman 
Finck, Russell Cowles. Though the 
exhibition has its full 


measure of 
stimulating experiment, 


there is 
much competent painting along fa- 
miliar lines from the brushes of 
Peter Hurd, Gladys Davis and Zol 
tan Sepeshy. 


Annual in Praise 


of Colorado 


ENVER’S Forty-eighth Annual, 
which opened on June 29, pre 
sented a striking vista of a broad, 
mountainous country. Not that the 
work was strictly from Colorado: 


(Continued on page 35) 


COURTESY 


COMPACT FORCE of Russian poster design, its violent strength and brilliant emotional identification of the spectator with the action called 
for, is shown in this superb example in which a worker garbed in brilliant red, against a deep sapphire background, towers with forcefully poised 
gun-butt over the Fascist forces of destruction colored in dirty browns and yellows. To indicate how completely the picture alone suggests the meaning 
of this poster, it is reproduced without its accompanying legend, which actually reads: “We are mobilizing the forces of the international proletariat to | 
crush the Fascist instigators of war!””—obviously for production morale. 
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THE PLACE OF 
THE POSTER 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


. 7 ISUAL art, in the person of its creators, critics and stu 
dents, still has before it the vast part it can play in helping 
ty win the war. ‘To instruct, to propagandize, to appeal to— 


through optical channels of receptivity beside those of cinema 
and publications—our own 130,000,000 people, as well as the 
other hundreds of millions of our allies and eventually of our 
enemies, is the still to be organized and guided wartime vocation 
for everyone in this country who has to do with art. 

Of all the means to this end, ranging from the sheer existence 
of purely joy-giving art at the most ideal extreme to the dail; 
newspaper cartoon at the other and most topical, one form— 
the poster—stands out for its gigantic breadth and _ terrific 
urgency. 

The only effective and dependable medium for communica- 
tion with the masses of the population, posters—according to 
a statement to ART news from Dr. George Gallup, head of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, who represents not 
merely an individual view but the factual evidence of ques 
tions asked and answered in his famous polls—“are certainly one 
of the very best ways of reaching the lower third of the popula- 
tion. It is with this segment that most work needs to be done 
today regarding our war aims and our war effort. The poster 


PTOTALITARIAN MODELS illustrating the 
place of the poster as an integrated function 
of propaganda; like the Russian example op if 

posite, they are direct, unmistakable, cate % 
gorical. Current German (below) “The foe 

sees your light!—Black-out!’’ uses the sym 

bol of death riding the sky—not utilized by 

us so far. That from Loyalist Spain (center) 


or: eind sieht Dein Licht! 
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COURTESY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


can help do a job which very much needs doing at this time.’ 

If more evidence were needed to testify to the unique scope 
ot this medium, it is worth remembering that the one nation- 
ally advertised product which reaches all economic and social 
levels of the American people—Coca-Cola—has consistently de- 
pended for completeness of advertising coverage upon the 
poster. Since the higher and middle classes are obviously reached 
by other publicity channels, such as newspapers, magazines and 
radio, it is through the poster that Coca-Cola reaches its cus- 
tomers who neither regularly read publications nor even own 
radios. 

Yet beyond these forceful arguments of this day there exists 
a sublime tradition of visual propaganda. The frescoes of Giotto 
at Assisi and Padua were living, breathing posters which be- 
seeched pictorially, as only they could their illiterate audi- 
ences, emulation of the lives of Christ and St. Francis. The 
superb woodcuts and engravings of Albrecht Diirer sold from his 
wife’s stand on the marketplace of Nuremberg, to wander in 
thousands of impressions the length and breadth of Europe, 
taught the lessons of the Passion and the Life of the Virgin 
as could no catechism, exhorted the people to a nobler life as 
could no sermon. Goya’s aquatints of the Disasters of War 
were the mute but incomparably eloquent testimony of the 
horrors and the sufferings of the Napoleonic invasions and, 
reaching all classes by their unmistakable clarity, became a 
foundation-stone of the nineteenth century era of enlighten 
ment. 

Hence the survey of which the results are embodied in this 
Special Poster Number. It has its right place, we believe, in an 
art magazine such as this which critically covers the whole field 
—because the sub- 
ject is a larger one, 
its theme deeper, 
than can be defined 
within the limits of 
(Cont'd on page 44) 


BRIGADE 


shows the grasping hand of the Italian im 
vader. “Don’t Forget Oran!” was put up by 
Germans in France after July 1940 to create 
anti-British feeling; reducing the Anglo 
French naval engagement to tragic personal 
terms, its treatment could easily be altered 
to “Remember Pearl Harbor!’’, with the ad 
dition of “Buy War Bonds.” 





















































| BY DORIS BRIAN 


4 DASHING job for 1895, this cigarette 
paper ad is by Chéret, father of the mod 
ern poster, 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


188 


IKE many another art, that of the poster can trace back its 
L ultimate ancestry to the Cave Man. 'To boot, it can claim 
a respectable tradition in classical antiquity, and count on its 
way practitioners in the persons of Watteau, Chardin, ‘Turner, 
Daumier, and Manet before its great flowering at the end 
the last century. 

Actually, the word “poster,” 
from announcements affixed to posts which protected foot 
passages in the streets of seventeenth century London before 
the Great Fire. In France, during the 1830s, when Lalance 
made a widely reproduced lithographic design to advertise a 
book, the history of the modern poster really begins. Lalance’s 


as we use it, probably derives 


10 


example was followed by artists in many countries whose de- 
signs, printed in black on white or tinted paper, appeared on 
the fast-multiplying poster columns which, by 1850, had be 
come familiar fixtures on the streets of principal luropean 
cities. But it was with the perfecting about 1865 by the French 
Jules Chéret 
in colors that the modern poster as we know it was really 
launched. Cheret’s genius was not restricted to matters of techi- 
nical reproduction. His designs, numbering over a thousand, 
set the pace for novelty and direct eye-appeal, shock value and 
high aesthetic content (still the major requirements of suc- 
cessful posters ). 

Cheéret’s followers and imitators were prolific, and by the ‘gos 
the colored pictorial poster which first became common in 
France and England during the 60s was both a high art and a 
public nuisance. Cheéret’s striking designs, Lautrec’s provocative 
ones, the richly pictorial announcements by Steinlen, the deli- 


(see review on page 21) of lithographic printing 
5S 5 » 5 


cate contributions by the French Grasset, the British Be: irdsley, 


the Hungarian Mucha became, as (Continued on page 40) 





1914-18 EMOTIONAL APPEAL on both sides. Elsworth Young made our people “Remember Belgium” by this terrifying insinuation. The threat to 
Alsace-Lorraine is likened by the German artist Engelhard to a monster reaching out for Strasburg. Both put excellent stories across. 
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A WAR poster “is not a picture to 


sell pills, but to save civilization 
Posters, however clever, are a 
waste of paper unless they kill Ger 
B. Nicholas, Chairman of 
London’s Advertising Service Guild, 


mans.” J. 


hit at the most crucial problems of 
nations transforming peacetime com 
mercial advertising into war propa 
ganda when he made this statement 
in the May 1942 issue of Art and In- 
dustry. So far, neither British nor 
American efforts can be said to have 
filled the bill. ‘The German and the 
Russian have. Examples arriving from 
those nations reveal that their propa- 
gandists, if no busier than ours, are 
more direct in getting down to cases: 
in posters which hit hard, hatred of 
the enemy and fear of defeat have 
been keeping civilian and military 
morale at a peak in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

In quantity, the output of British 
and American posters has been stag- 
gering. But they have misfired, What 
the commercial artist called on to 
make a war poster has not grasped, is 
the fact that whereas the purchase of 
commercial products is optional, and 
the posters advertising them planned 
on a long-range basis, the necessity 
for response to Government publicity 
in war is usually imperative and im 
mediate. However, standard cigarette- 
selling formulas have largely been 
made to serve where new and spe- 
cialized techniques are required. The 
more forceful and vital of our “‘fine”’ 
artists might well qualify in formulat- 
ing the new approaches, but few of- 
hcial posters have to date been en- 
trusted to them. 

At the outbreak of the war, Britain 
was quick to enlist the best of her 
highly developed commercial artists 
to spur production, bond-buying, en- 
listment, and to instruct in the im- 
portant matters of conservation and 
air raid precaution. Posters, of course, 
were merely one aspect of vast pro- 
grams employing radio, booklets, and 
countless other publicity mediums. 

But in England, as here, confusion 
and duplication have been rife. There, 
as here, one of the chief difficulties 





DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT’S “Tokio Kid,” issued by a pri 
vate industry and widely distributed, became a_ stock 
character with Disnevesque appeal. 


FIRST Navy poster issued after Pearl Harbor used old 
recruiting poster methods, was slick and weak in not show 
ing what the fight was about. By McClelland Barclay, it is 
not as well drawn as his “Man the Guns’ (see cover). 





rested in the lack of a unified com- 
mand having full control of all prop 
aganda and concerting all publicity. 
Various ministries worked on their 
own, each without regard for the 
others’ activities, and, in general, 
themes of persuasion rather than of 
demand made for weakness. Some of 
the output was aesthetically success- 
ful, but improperly geared to a nation 
at war. 

A check made in England for the 
Advertising Service Guild by Mass 
Observation (an independent, fact- 
finding body which is a British paral- 
lel, though differing somewhat, from 
our Gallup Poll) was published, after 
two years of war, in Change, the 
Guild’s magazine. It showed, in addi- 
tion to some of the above mentioned 
factors, that the British had been 
overdosed with posters. Poster-drunk, 
they have no stomach for more, and 
ignore them. They cannot possibly 
obey all the injunctions, so they take 
few of them seriously. Not only are 
the posters too many, too soft, and too 
full of technical errors, but many of 
the issues have been ill-timed. For 
example the drive, at a period when 
there were few air raids, urging every- 
one to carry his gas mask. Others have 
been “campaigns in a vacuum,” insuf- 
ficiently bound up with any urgent 
need of the moment. 

Our poster art, like the British, is 
not yet truly at war, and the weak- 
nesses in both countries, the difficul- 
ties implicit in the metamorphosis of 
the poster from its peace to its war 
role, the unorganized oversupply of 
material, are roughly the same. This 
is true despite differences in the pre- 
War poster of the two nations traced 
to our radio commercials, a factor 
which merely left us poorer than Eng- 
land in capable poster designers. 

Poster production, if ill-advised, has 
been plentiful. Long before Pearl Har- 
bor, and intensively since, Govern- 
ment agencies, private industry, art- 
ists’ organizations, and museums have 
attempted well intentioned drives to 
flood us with visual propaganda. But, 
especially before Pearl Harbor, they 
were misdirected and uncomprehend- 
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ing of the basic requirements of the wa 
poster 

Vhe illustrations accompanying this 
article show some of the early essays both 
here and in England. In both countries 
thev lacked direction, worked at cross 
purposes. Here the theme was produc 
tion for defense, not for war. A passive 
theme, it is not keyed to get action. One 
of the best posters issued by the U.S. 
Government before December 7 was the 
Jean Carlu design “America’s Answer: 
More Production,” the strongest plea to 
a nation of non-belligerents. But this 
design has recently been re-issued. In 
other cases too, old, non-active subject 
matter is still employed, accounting for 
much of our current poster weakness. 

The bulk of distributed 


U.S. Government material has been is 


nationally 


sued by the Graphics Division of the 
Office of Emergency Management (now 
incorporated in the Office of War In 
formation ). It appeared either under the 
OEM imprint or that of such constitu 
War Production 
Board, the Office of Facts and Figures, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, etc. 
While the Army and the Navy have 
produced some of their own posters for 


ent agencies as the 


recruiting and morale purposes, both 
have enlisted the help of OEM and 
OW. 

For display in all sections of the coun 
try, this bureau had, by June 1, spon 
sored more than sixty different issues in 
editions ranging from 25,000 to 500,0« 
Slogans, lay-outs, and comprehensives 
were furnished to artists of OEM’s 
choice. In theory, suggestions were wel 
comed from any artist who submitted 
them. In fact, few if any were used as 
they usually had little relation to the 
program under way. OFM’s Graphics 
Division, for some time directed by 
Vaughn Flannery, who had long experi 
ence in advertising art, usually restricted 
its commissions to designers of pre-War 
commercial advertising. The results were 
often slick and ineffectual, good exam- 
ples of commercial but not of war art. 
Radical changes are expected from the 
present Graphics section of OWI headed 
by Francis Brennan, the art director who 
introduced modern art to Fortune maga- 
zine. 

Private industry has cooperated to a 
great extent in the most important pub- 
licity undertaking of OEM — the one 
telated to the WPB’s Production Drive. 
The WPB itself issued posters which 
became standbys in the nation’s fac 
tories engaged in war work. It also is 
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STRONG emotional appeal successful in early Brit- 


MOTHERS let them go- 


give them a chance of 
greater safety and health 








ish war poster. Good photography without tricks 


IN PRE-PEARL HARBOR America Carlu’s pro 
duction poster was a fine design. Recently re-issued, 
slogan not positive or demanding enough for nation 
at war. Production no longer America’s sole answer 


+ eal: ¥ 


A SINGLE slogan, used on ten different posters, 
drove home a point by repetition in the series dis 
tributed for benefit of the British-American Ambu 
lance corps. Some like the Steig cartoon below are 
comic, some serious, 








sued suggestions to manufacturers for 
the creation of their own material. The 
art departments of the larger firms got 
busy, Labor-Management Committees in 
each plant, organized at the suggestion 
of WPB to whip up production, slow 
down waste, and build morale, spon- 
sored their own poster series. Not only 
the factory proper, but the entire local 
ity has often been affected by them. 
Douglas Aircraft hit upon the idea of 
the Disneyesque Tokio Kid sarcastically 
dripping with honeyed “pleas” for 
breakage and waste—to aid Japan. All of 
Los Angeles became familiar with this 
grotesque. Copies were offered gratis by 
Douglas to other factories, and Tokio 
Kid in many variations is now a stock 
Bethle 
hem Steel ran an advertisement offering 


its fire-prevention posters to any factory 


character from coast to coast. 


wishing them. Through posters and 
other mediums, Remington Arms or 
ganized an intensive “Pledge to Vic- 
tory” campaign widely publicized. ‘To a 
greater or lesser degree other plants, 
among them U.S. Steel, General Motors, 
Lockheed, United Aircraft, Glenn Mar 
tin, Goodyear, Firestone, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, have supplemented the 
WPB posters with issues designed to 
meet the special conditions existing in 
their own cases. Such utilities as the 
Telephone companies, the railroads, 
Consolidated Edison, have posted their 
premises with varied war publicity, usu 
ally created by their advertising art de- 
partments. A concerted effort on the 
part of one industry to drive a vital 
point home to the consumer rather than 
to its own employees has been under- 
taken by the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, comprising various firms. ‘They 
have distributed effective conservation 
advertising material ranging in size 
from twenty-four sheet posters to small 
stickers. 

Bond-buying is as common a theme 
on factory billboards as pleas for pro- 
duction, most of these posters in the in- 
terest of the Treasury’s War Savings 
Program having been designed and pro- 
duced in the plants in which they ap- 
pear. Indeed, the vast majority of posters 
used and distributed by the ‘Treasury 
have been contributed by manufacturers, 
merchants, and outdoor advertising in- 
terests. This has resulted in a sadly con- 
fusing lack of unity. The Treasury has 
undertaken to appeal to artists in all 
parts of the country for poster ideas; mu- 
seums have codperated by sponsoring 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE LESSON 

OF THE 
OMMERCIAL 

POSTER 


BY C. D. McCORMICK 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


R'T’ plays a relatively more important part in posters than in 
FA other forms of advertising or publicity. As we seek to analyze 
advertisers’ practical experience with 24-sheet posters for guidance 
in the making of successful war posters, it seems appropriate to 
begin with Outdoor Advertising’s poster for U.S. ‘Treasury bonds 

I'he effectiveness of this “flag poster” depends largely on how 
the artist has presented the flag. Not just the flag. But our flag. 
I'he Stars and Stripes, in full colors, waving in the breeze, full of 
action, light and shadows, with movement and spirit that stir out 
innermost feelings of patriotism and move us to give our full sup 
port to our country. Of secondary importance are the President's 
message, the brief word copy at the bottom of the poster, and 
the general background. 

Impressions made by posters are received through the sense of 
sight. ‘The same is true of publication advertising, but there is an 
added factor. People usually have to read and interpret the adver 
tisement. Its full significance does not come easily to them. It 
calls for an effort. Consequently, there is something of an obstacle 
to overcome. 

In posters any such difficult part is reduced to a minimum and 
the easy part developed to the maximum. The impression of 
pictures plus a short word message registers quickly as a whole. 
Posters register over and over again until their impressions are 
firmly fixed in people’s minds They influence people's opinions, 
their ideas, and their preferences. 

Commercial posters do not lecture, or preach, or humiliate, or 
otherwise force people to receive their message. ‘They appeal. 
hey teach by showing how. They move us to action by sugges 
tion. They actuate our desire for better things and inspire us to 
keep going, to fulfill our desires, to constantly improve ourselves 
—all of which tends to raise our standards of living. These points 
are borne out in all the posters illustrated here. 

In consumer advertising, posters generally portray, not the 
seller’s viewpoint, but the consumer’s. For instance, the ‘Thanks 
giving turkey, pictured on a platter, steaming hot from the oven, 
brown and crisp looking, full of flavor, ready for carving, is more 
appetizing than just a dead turkey, cold, colorless, unattractive. 

To be more specific, take the Coca-Cola poster. It is represen 
tative of the type of posters used consistently as Coca-Cola’s 
major medium of advertising for many years throughout the coun 
try. It is attractive as a whole, a pleasant outdoor scene, appetite 
appeal of a refreshing drink, sex appeal, health appeal, colorful, 
simple, it invites you to drink Coca-Cola “Completely Refresh 
ing.” It is an invitation that appeals to people, for millions in 
every section of the country respond to it and ask for Coca-Cola 
as may be judged by the fact that, according to Standard Statistics, 
Coca-Cola’s sales have gone up about (Continued on pzge 30 






¢ WE MUST! 
_. Franklin 0 Roosevelt 


... BUY VS. DESENSE BONDS 


r'HE FLAG is always good. The flag waving, dramatic, in action is even 
better. Here the artist can show his skill 
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ACTION WHITH the product is a poster fundamental, On 24-sheet post 


ers Coca-Cola is always shown being consumed by attractive personalities 


Gentle asa 
mothers caress 


...PURE, 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL gets across to all America. With this it suffices 


to show packaged product without explanatory word copy 


FACIAL expression conveys nuances hard to put in words. 


AD FOR a local New York City campaign is designed to make the in 
vestor feel like ‘‘one of the boys’’ (below). 


&.\ ..and for my security 
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FVERY RIVET 
A BULLER 


SPEED THE SHIPS 


i BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


CAMPAIGN “in a vacuum” be 
cause it was unsupported by am 
other campaign, this poster evoked 
little interest even among riveters 
It was too impersonal, too static 


u 
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SYMBOLISM MISFIRED im this 
humorous poster. “Do not buy 
liquor, or you will see pink ele- 
phants” was a typical popular re 
action, missing the point. 
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HANDSOME BUT MISUNDERSTOOD in some places was this design 
in which Jean Carlu emploved French technique for a U. S. WPB Pro 
duction Drive. Workers thought riveter a gangster because of his cap 


( PINIONS on what a poster should be have been plenti 

ful, and conflicting, but the ideal comprehensive poll of 
popular reaction is vet to be made. Without it, posters will 
continue to hit-or-miss. Such a reaction-survey of visual propa 
ganda would not onlv be a guide for the production of wat 
posters now and advertising posters after the war, but for the 
“fine” artist and the museum director to whom it would for 
the first time show what the public looks at. 

lhe effective survey would have to comprise several neces 
sarv sections. Firstly, by trafic checks, the best locations should 
be found. Secondly, the proportion of passers-by who look at 
a poster should be counted, the difference between short 
glances and long looks considered. ‘Thirdly, by questioning, 1t 
could be determined which posters are understood, which 
liked, and for what reasons. ‘The intensity of the reaction must 
be noted, for while vague approval of a ‘Treasury poster may 


©. of the national in 


help sell a stamp, enthusiasm may get 1 
come in bonds. It is important to note the intellectual and 
economic status of tested persons, for posters aimed at one 
specific group need not be successful with others. Finally, 
marketing methods should be used to find out, in round fig 
ures, which posters get results and to what extent. 

Some of these techniques have, to date, been employed as 
vardsticks of propaganda efficiency. By field work, Mass Ob- 
servation (which by different means, attempts, in Great Bnit 
ain, a job similar to that of the Gallup Poll here) conducted 
a survey of British official home propaganda between Septem 
ber, 1939, and September, 1941. Results were published by 
the Advertising Service Guild in Change. Among British post- 
ers, failures outweighed the successes. ‘T'vpical, and the biggest 
duds noted by Mass Observation, were the three posters issued 
in connection with the poison-gas precaution campaign and 
pushed bv half a million copies. Before they were up, 58°% of 
those questioned did not know what to-do if splashed by gas; 
after two months of the drive knowledge had actually deteri 
orated—of the 160 persons questioned, 66 2/3°% answered in 
correctly! “I'll risk it,” “Won't be any gas” were characteristic 
remarks. Principal reason for failure of the drive was poor 
timing, it was intense at a period when the Blitz was not. But 
there were faults in the posters themselves: (1) poor psychol- 
ogy and lack of urgencv—pictures of smiling people, men 
looking after themselves first, the “safety” color green was 
used when the poster should have alarmed; (2) lack of clarity 
—one of the posters was a close-up of a gas mask photographed 
from a trick angle. Jt was hard to tell what was represented: 
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Polls & Surveys 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


POPULAR for factory morale, this di 
rect appeal of soldier to worker, despite 
vulgarity of wording, weakness of draw 


ing, was successful 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL ot pretty 
woman threatened by Axis made this 
a success despite the slick commercial 
quality of the drawing. “Anybody would 
want to protect this mother,” said the 
man-on-the-street. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, COURTESY 
GILLIAMS SERVICE, INC, 
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2) texts were too long 
and poorly arranged, 
most important part ot 
messages not stressed, 
and often not read; (4) 
lack of novelty — the 
third of the series al 
most duplicated the 
second. Another gen 
eral fault of British 
posters was in the pau 
citv of slogans and 
hence of repetition. 
The short slogan, “Go 
to it,” of the post 
Dunkirk period had ap 
preciable effect, entered 
the language. 
Pearl 


but one fairly extensive 


Since Harbor 
survey has been made 
on this side of the At 
lantic. A booklet, How 
to Make Posters That 
Will Help Win the 
War makes recommen 
dations based on a 
study of Canadian wat 
posters undertaken. by 
Young & Rubicam for 
the U. S. Government 
Office of Facts and Fig 
ures. Covering thirty 
three posters, it was 
conducted in ‘Toronto 
in March, 1942, 
through interviews di 
vided equally between 
men and women, be 
tween average, high, 
and low income groups. 
Basic finding was that 
the most successful 
poster appeals to the 
emotions through lit 
eral pictures in “photo 
graphic” detail. Emo 
tional appeals, no mat- 
ter how “corny,” at- 
tracted more attention, 
made more favorable 
impressions than factu- 
al or humorous ones. 
Shown the pretty 
mother and child re- 
produced on page 14, 
typical remarks were 
“Tt gets at your heart,” 
“Fellows love their 
Wives and children 
more than anybody, 
and they would buy 


COUNT EVERY PENNY 
EVERY PENNY COUNTS 


put your savings in 


rost OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL BANK 


VATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 





DO, if you use abstraction and symbolism 
in a poster, make it as clear and comprehen 
sible as the realistic coins and abstract guns 
in this British savings issue. The green, 
black, and copper poster, save for a too com 
plicated typography and text is excellent 


1 MER QYWAPASHDIN 1H 


DO have action which gets somewhere, 
picture which tells story even without text 
Pre-War Russian poster celebrating Inter 
national Youth Day shows soldiers of dif 
ferent races, backed up by industrial work 
ers, acting together to smash the Fascists 







eS Come are come 


DON’T have tricky abstractions, messages 
untied to action. It is difficult to tell that 
the mass in the lower part of this General 
Electric poster is a human figure. Slogan 
“Prevent This’ does not tell how to pre 
vent the Nazis from coming. 


Vv 
DON’T symbolize vague ideas. Unlike the 
superbly designed and graphic picture on 
the left, this O.E.M. poster does not show 
exactly how the factory worker backs up 


the armed services or to what end. Action 
is implied, but not clearly enough 


It is goot to hear 


Americans are now pudding 
10% of der pay into Bunds / 


DO, in humorous posters, give food for 
thought, make a clear point. Slogan of this 
British poster was repeated over and over 
in a popular series. Wallpaper changing to 
Hitler's face will be remembered by the 
more intelligent classes appealed to. 











DON’T make a closed experience of hu- 
mor. Comic-strip technique, admittedly 
funny, was here used by the U. S. Treas 
ury. Main weakness of the poster is that, 
like the comic-strip, it will be read, laughed 
at, and forgotten. 


bonds to keep them 


safe”; a bond appeal via 
a poster of a soldier in 
battle “gives vou the 
fighting spirit, makes 
you want to buy,” ac- 
cording to the answers, 
and one of General Mc- 
Naughton “makes a 
personal appeal.” Most 
symbolic posters, on 
the other hand, attract- 
ed few, failed to en- 
thuse, were often com- 
pletely misunderstood, 
as was the white ele- 
phant poster on page 
14. “Do not buy liquor, 
or you will see pink 
elephants,” “If you 
have a white elephant, 
sell it,” “If you don’t 
need a Victory Bond, 
don’t buy it. I guess it 
means poor people do 
not need to buy Vic- 
tory Bonds,” were some 
of the beautiful reac- 
tions to this one. 
Formal, official 
checks of U. S. war 
posters have been em- 
bryonic, though a few 
facts about some OEM 
posters can be gleaned 
by quantitative demand 
and informal tests. By 
far the most popular 
issue of the Production 
Drive was the soldier 
appealing to the work- 
er to “Kinda give it 
vour personal atten- 
tion.” This rang the 
bell for “the man be- 
hind the man behind 
the gun” despite the 
vulgarity of the lan- 
guage, the weakness of 
the drawing. Greatly 
demanded for distribu- 
tion also was the most 
artistically successful of 
U.S. posters, Jean Car- 
lu’s “Cive "Fm Both 
Barrels.” But question- 
ing in five New Jersey 
plants revealed that the 
point had been. missed. 
Because the angle of 
the worker’s cap in the 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Don't Let That Shadow Touch Th 


COURTESY ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRIGADI ART UNIT, NEW YORK WPA WAR SERVICES 


EMOTIONAL FUND APPEALS using theme of civilians threatened from the air. Most potent by far is Spanish Loyalist design (left), making full use 


of horror, issued in several languages. While elsewhere excessive use of photog raphy palls, this is a clever, effective, artist-designed employment of 


montage. A similar idea, but not fully realized and less directly personal in appeal, appears in design in center submitted to the U. S. Treasury. 
Slogan “Prevent This”’ is less good psychologically than Spanish ‘““What are you doing to prevent this?” New Treasury poster by Lawrence Beall Smith 
right) ignores real terror element and is visually and psychologically confusing. Spectator can scarcely notice shadow, can't see where it comes from, 
what it will do. It is hard to imagine its getting message across to “lower third” of population 


HOLLYWOOD TYPES FOR FUND APPEALS LACK POWER: Slick commercial illustration technique in early Treasury war poster depicting a 
Clark Gable hero by Wilkinsons (left) shows neither the serious, bloody business nor the high ideals of the war. It might sell tooth paste, is not urgent 
enough to sell bonds. Boris Karloff character by Byron Brown (center), under consideration by the Treasurv, is not menacing enough. Nazi figure is 
more pathetic than terrifying, above all lacks action. British war bond poster (right) is good in its use of the popular, universally comprehended “\ 


symbol, depends upon repetition of mark chalked on walls throughout the country, tells people one thing they can do to put teeth into the **\ 


" cam 
paign. Design and slogan are in complete unity. 


ART UNIT, NEW YORK WPA WAR SERVICES 
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*NEW YORK WAR SAVINGS STAFF 
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ABSTRACTION carried far as safely possible in recruiting design by Erel Osborn (left). Good points of composition are action, unity of text and 
picture both in meaning and design. According Marine insignia the prominence ordinarily given to trade marks in commercial advertising is a good 
esson learned. Symbolism of American eagle in Civilian Defense poster (center) is too impersonal and not clearly enough related to principal message 
l'ake your Place in Civilian Defense” here printed in small, rather than, as it should be, in large type. Design is handsome, and, in itself, dynamic, 
but poster does not tell spectator how or why to take his place. ‘“‘He’s Watching You” ominous in blue and yellow color scheme, is an experimental 
oster issued by OEM. If repeated often enough its tantalizing qualities might be useful as sheer nerve shock. Factory workers had no idea who “He” 
is. Some think it is the Liberty Bell, others, “the boss.” Even others couldn't decide whether it represented our or enemy soldier, which could have 
been prevented by a small insignia on the cap 


ILLINOIS WPA ART PROJECT 
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GOOD, BAD, INDIFFERENT: 9 OBJECT LESSONS 


YOU MAY LOSE YOURS 


Arrange now with friends oF cetatiwes 
another part of tne town to fe ve 
Om ft pos are wommed out— sna tor them 


————_ es ~@636._: Use _it Wise 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRY WAR COUNCIL 


INSTRUCTIVE POSTERS are successful if they employ clear, graphic methods. The British “Fix Things Up” issue (left) is a good pictorial graph 
with the most important part of the message in large type, the amplification in medium type, and further details in smaller print. Cartoonist Rollin 
Kirby made the center poster for the New York City Emergency Welfare Service. To be placed in shop windows and seen at close range, the powerful 
picture shows what a capable illustrator can do, But the wording is confused, lacks proper stress. The most important thing is not If the Blitz 
comes,” but what to do if it comes: public given three places to go would be confused in emergency, likely to remember none. Distributed by a group 
of private industrialists in sizes ranging from 24 sheet bills to stickers, red, white, and blue poster on right is another good graph, shows clearly why 
oil should be used wisely. 
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Navy's new torpedo plane, the Grumman “Avenger” equipped with Hamilton Standard” - oz eee as p 
tere etree vn He fights for FREED(\ 

ck on Midway Island. Piloted by Ensign George H Gay, Jr, an “Avenger” helped sink a Jap ‘b> Se 


carrier. The “Avenger” carries a full-sized torpedo or two thousand pounds of bombs Oct 





3 ers | 
BUILDING WORKERS’ MORALE is one of the most important functions of posters in this war. Showing men in the plant what their product 
is accomplishing emphasizes their direct participation. Official Navy newsphoto is employed by United Aircraft in poster at left. Idea 1s good, though dep 
layout and typographical arrangements are unimaginative. With some judicious “art work” it might be even more effective. Even without its text, the con 
Russian poster (center) shows beyond a shadow of a doubt what the Soviets aim to do “when the Invader enters.” Note detail of flying teeth. Com SSO 
pletely “in a vacuum” is the Office of Facts and Figures series bearing the caption “This man is your Friend” represented by the poster of the Australian ; 
right). It is static, calls for no action, accomplishes nothing. Emphasis upon hatred of the enemy is now more important than the plugging of for 
already existing good-will toward an obvious ally. Such campaigns merely add to the bulk of posted material, diminish the effect of the rest artis 
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PHOTOGRAPH, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


MORALE was built at the Westinghouse plant by the clever technique of the single red, white and blue slogan repeated under different pictures and 
used together with the clear symbol of the fist. In the poster at the left, especially in color, the impact is great. The trouble is that the campaign 1s all 
in a vacuum. Poster does not explain how, what to do, to “show them.” More effective would have been “Let’s Show Them—Double Your Produc repr 
tion.” Fist socking the Jap in left poster has meaning, but used with wounded baby in the center, it is confusing. Possible interpretation might be fact 
“Let’s show them, let’s bomb their babies.” Basic idea behind Russian poster at the right is the same as that of Westinghouse one at the left. Sense ‘ 

of the text is “Hitler is breaking through the non-aggression pact. Annihilate the enemy without mercy.” Stress on merciless annihilation is stronger Cng 
than mere “‘Let’s Show Them.” Also, the enemy is made horrible not merely by physical caricature but by showing him in the treacherous act of unmask to r 


ing and breaking the pact. bon 
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A NATIONAL POSTER CONTEST FOR ARTISTS 


Themes and Details of the Artists for Victory $2100 Competition 


FFX frst national attempt to mobilize artists for poster 
| work, announced as this issue goes to press, is the country 
wide War Poster Competition sponsored by Artists for Vic- 
tory, the Council for Democracy, and the Museum of Modern 
Art with the approval of the ‘Treasury Department, the War 
Production Board, and the Office of War Information. Here 
is the official announcement giving full particulars to artists 
wishing to participate in a national poster competition: 

Seven $300 war bonds will be awarded 
as prizes to the winners. The competi- 
tion opens August 10 and will close 
October 15. All artists and photograph- 
ers living in the United States and its 
dependencies are eligible to compete on 
condition that they enroll either as 
associate members (no dues) of Artists 
for Victory for one year or enroll as 
artists volunteers in their local Civilian 
Defense Councils. 

The competition program and, entry 
blank will be mailed on request to any 
artist or photographer. Address request 
and inquiries to: National War Poster 
Competition, c/o Artists for Victory, 
Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Posters entered in the competition 
must be sent to that address so that 
they will arrive there not later than 
October 15, 1942. Posters received after 
that date will not be considered by the 
jury. All entries will be put before the 
judges anonymously. Judges of the 
exhibition are: 

John ‘Taylor Arms, Board Member, Ar 
tists for Victory, Inc.; Walter Baerman, 
Section of Volunteer ‘Talents, Office of 
Civilian Defense; Francis H. Brennan, Chief of Graphics Division, 
Office of War Information, formerly Art Director of Fortune; 
Charles ‘I’. Coiner, Art Director, N. W. Ayer & Son, Graphics 
Consultant, Office of Emergency Management; Stuart Davis, 
artist; James ‘I’. Soby, Director, Armed Services Program, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art; Rex Stout, Board Member, Council for 
Democracy; Monroe Wheeler, Director of Exhibitions and 
Publications, Museum of Modern Art. Irwin D. Hoffman, 
Board Member and Production Manager of Artists for Victory, 
and ‘theodore S. Ruggles, Director of Visual Education, Coun- 
cil for Democracy, are managers of the National War Poster 
Competition. 


COURTESY MUSEUM OF 


The winning posters and others chosen by the jury of selec- 
tion will form an exhibition which will be shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, in the fall of 1942 and will later be 
circulated throughout the country. Full color reproduction of 
all prize-winning posters is guaranteed. Four of these will be 
reproduced by R. Hoe and Company, Inc., designers and manu- 
facturers of newspaper printing presses. This company, now 
engaged in war work for the Government, not only has offered 
to reproduce the posters but has also donated four of the war 
bond prizes. 


FOR U.S. ARMY 


NEAREST RECRUITING STATION | 





MODERN ART 


FIRST WORLD WAR’S most successful U. S. poster: 
the inescapable Uncle Sam of James Montgomery Flagg 


The Council for Democracy is providing prizes for the other 
three prize-winning posters and, with the co6peration of the 
Lithographers National Association, has guaranteed their repro- 
duction. The distribution facilities of the Office of Civilian 
Defense will be used to help bring the prize-winning posters of 
the competition to the public. In addition every effort will be 
made to interest the United States Government and private 
industries in reproducing other posters in the competition. In 
the competition to the public. In addi- 
tion every effort will be made to interest 
the United States Government and pri- 
vate industries in reproducing other 
posters in the competition. In such cases 
the artists will receive the regular gov- 
ernment payment rate for their posters. 

It is hoped that every artist in the 
United States and many photographers 
will enter the competition. There is no 
restriction as to medium to be used and 
any number of colors desired may be 
used. Photography or graphic art can 
be combined or used separately. Poster 
must be on stiff cardboard or other rigid 
material. ‘The design must be vertical 
and must measure 24 inches by 34 inches. 
The artist may submit as many entries 
as he wishes. 

Three basic motives underly the com- 
petition: 

1. ‘To assist in the national war effort 
by making available to the U. S. 
Government visual propaganda 
which will express the principles 
for which our country is fighting 
and the results it hopes to achieve 
by that fight. 

To supply artists with a specific and concrete means of 
making their talents part of the national war effort. 
The competition will greatly increase opportunities for 
artists to work directly with Government war agencies. 
To give artists an opportunity to raise the entire stand- 
ard and effectiveness of poster design, particularly 
through the development of a direct and powerful 
technique for war posters. 

The competition is a joint project of its three sponsors, Artists 
for Victory, the Council for Democracy, and the Museum of 
Modern Art, and it will be judged as a whole by a jury selected 
by the three organizations. For the sake of clarity and specific 
suggestions to the artists the competition has been divided into 
seven themes, each of which will carry a prize. The four themes 
sponsored by Artists for Victory are: 

Theme A — Production; Theme B— War Savings Bonds; 
Theme C—The Nature of the Enemy; Theme D—Loose Talk. 

The three themes sponsored by the Council for Democracy, 
are: Theme E—Slave World—or Free World?; ‘Theme F—The 
People are on the March; Theme G—“Deliver us from Evil.” 

Further announcements regarding the program of the com- 
petition will be made from time to time. 
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| AM glad to have 
‘ 


yf affirming my faith in the ne 





in opportunity 
cessity of art during this, the most 


crucial and decisive hour in_ the 
history of man’s long fight for free 
that art, 


essential, dur 


dom. | believe far from be 


Ing an CM ipe, is an 


ing the time when our struggle for 
survival hangs in the _ balance 
Wherever possible and for as long 


; 


is possible, art must go on. To keep 


ictive and ardent, ministering to 


our morale, and reminding us of 
enduring values, while all it signihes 
seems threatened with extinction, 1s 
to keep the flag flying at the fort, 
ind the sacred flame glowing deep 
l’o have faith in art while 
rocks to its 


shocks ot wal 


within us 
world foun 
the 


while treacherous, savage tribes con 


the whole 
dations in and 


verge in hordes upon our civiliza 
tion, is to hold to our faith in men 


Art is a | 


beacon light which has 
never yet 


gone out, in any of the 
storms of battle. Since it is the es 
sence of what we fight to preserve, 
it must not be considered irrele 
vant during a crusade for liberation; 
ind for the building of a _ better 
world, wherein nations will sacrifice 
self-centered so 
vereignties, but, in the 
Vice-President Wallace, individuals 


will keep sovereignty over their own 


their mettlesome 


words of 


souls. 

Art can 
tory. It can do a very considerable 
total l'hose 
of us who create works of art and 


serve the cause of vic 


part in mobilization. 
those of us who, in Galleries, pro 
tect, exhibit and interpret them in 
their significant relations, can dedi 
cate ourselves and our special knowl 
edge and skills to the morale both of 
the fighting forces and of the home 
After we 
can in our museums to safeguard out 


front. have done all we 
treasures from fires and explosions, 
there should remain on view a suc 
cession of instructive, inspiring, 
timely and pleasureable exhibitions 
with special welcome for soldiers, 
sailors and tired war workers from 
the offices. Illustrated lectures and 
chamber music should be contin 
ued, at least until enemy planes 
have been sighted near our coasts. 
Wherever adequate air-raid shelters 
ire available these cultural services 


of spiritual release and intellectual 


refreshment can continue, come 
what may. 
The artists of America are en 


listing for the Army and Navy, in 
training for camouflage, contribut 
ing their paintings for camp-chapels 
and recreation rooms, for war relief 
or to aid in Civilian Defense. In 
camps they are being encouraged 
and provided with materials to 
carry on their crafts. Many of them 
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BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAI 


DAUMIER’S “L’Emeute” 


have been reporting factually and 
with authority, on our war indus 
tries, on the tremendous task of 


converting our country into Democ 


racv’s mightiest arsenal. A federal 
clearing house for such pictorial rec 
ords, specifying what can and what 
should not be done, could also steer 
the cartoonists. They clarify the is 
sues and they express the reactions 
of the people with their memorable 
commentary of caustic and embat 
tled lines. The pictured thrills of 
the new ships, tanks, planes, and 
armies are no more important for 
us to see than graphic warnings 
against complacency and over confi 
dence and what might well be a 
fatal dependence upon our expected 
might in 1944 while Hitler is stak 
ing everything to win in 1942. We 
must stimulate the creation and ci 
culation of cartoons which stress 
the truth that by 


ain and Russia it is we who can as 


reinforcing Brit 


sure the winning of the War this 
summer, distracting, blocking and 


exhausting Hitler in his last all-out 
offensive on the long Front from 
the Arctic to the Persian Gulf. Art 
ists can point to the perils of dis 
persing our own strength, of not 
concentrating on the most danget 
ous and the most desperate enem: 
Ihe United Nations deal 
promptly with Japan after the Ger 
man power has been shattered. And 
let the cartoonists keep us on our 
guard against the propaganda with 
in our own boundaries. Actually, in 
full knowledge of the risks of enemy 
sabotage and air raids, I believe we 
have quite as much to fear from 
the poison of our own greedy prof 
iteers and pressure groups, 


Can 


our 





GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. ¢€ 


“The Uprising” 


racial prejudices and our petty an 
Allies. 

Our war pictures should be bet 
ire. A Crusade for 
ll we worship and cherish should 


mosities against our 


ter than they 
inspire us to the heights. We should 
not be satished with jingles for our 
battle hymns and cries and puerili 
ties for our posters. And when we 
the brutality of 
the Hun, his emulation of the de 


vouring beast, it 


denounce vicious 
can be done pas 
sionately and yet without sinking to 
sensationalism. 
must say to us 


images of sadistic 
What art 
something that will lift our hearts 


In war 1S 


to stern resolves. 


Of course Daumiers only 


occur 
once in a thousand vears. But he 
should be the ‘inspiration to the 
artists of our democracy. His mas 


terpiece depicts the volcanic explo 
sion of all enslaved people every 
where. The Paris of its background 
might be the tragic Europe of to 
Lhe agitator of its 


focus is the rallying point for the 


day. magnetic 
Uprisings of tomorrow, pent up 
and burst. I shall 
never forget an evening when Henri 
Fogillon, a passionate lover of de- 
mocracy wit, wisdom, gen 
erosity and idealism make him the 
perfect commentator on Daumier 
the artist and the man, held an au 
dience spellbound as he spoke ot 
L’Emeute. The was for 
him one of the kindred creations 
(they seek and find each other 
down the ages), in which the hu- 
manitarians of art pay their quick 
tributes of understanding to all the 
nobler passions of revolt. The praise 
is for the visionaries of the ap- 
parently “lost causes,” who fight on 


now readv to 


whose 


picture 





WARTIME 


the end. 
I'he leader of Daumier’s picture is 


and on and win out in 
the eternal nomad of the questing 
spirit. Blind to the immediate per 
ils of his position, haunted by his 


dream of the future, he is the anony 


mous standard bearer of innumer 
ible battles without name. He js 
pure flame. Such fire will liberate 
ind cleanse the world 

Our museums in war must, if 
possible, preserve for the future 
what was best in the arts of the 
past. And we should do our part 
in he ping to Inspire our creative 
irtists to keep before us all the 
thoughts of world reconstruction 





Vhis latest war can be the last war. 
Sporadic and local wars ended only 
to begin 


l otal 


to end in total peace. 


again, somewhere else 
be made 
Ihe artists 


passionate con 


war can and must 


must express their 
ibout all this! 
wrecked by 


cern Che world has 
fiercely 
the 
perior races, and the predatory pas 
sions of the jungle. It can only be 
rebuilt and health by 


world-planning for economic 


been competi 


tive nationalism, mania of su 


restored to 
inte 
gration. The anarchy of nations led 
to Hitler's menace of a world-orde 
under a monster state. An imagina 
tive leadership can propose now a 
well-planned world-order of civil 
ized self governing citizen-states. 
Art means integration. Art is not 
art if it has not Unity, and, at its 
best, unity in diversity. Art requires 
the sacrifice of parts for the sake 
of the interdependent whole. Na 
tions and their fictional, antiquated 
sovereignties are only parts, which 
we must fit together and put to 
work, subordinating them in rela 


tion to each other, just as_ the 
painter subordinates the “mor 
ceau”’ to the “‘ensemble.”’ Art is the 


universal language and it points the 
way out. It enlists for the duration 
on the side of freedom, but it un 
furls, with the flags of the United 
Nations, its own flag and all it sig 
nifies of unity and universality and 
respect for the individual. Art as 
art can go on, and be part of out 
plan of victory. 

Everything we do must be well 
done—planned and executed with 
a purpose and with a conscience. In 
times like these we know it is not 
life, or its length that matters, but 
what we make of it. The taking 
away of young and precious life 
makes us think of the quality of 
Time, of the worth of the mo- 
ments, how we waste them! Let us 
then improve the quality of our liv- 
ing, call on art to help us raise life 
to higher levels. Art stands for the 
creative and the many-minded— 

(Continued on page 45) 
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REMOVE THE MExiIcE— 


BUY BovAS/ 


FOUR PAINTERS FURNISH POSTER IDEAS “aK. 


AS THIS ISSUE took shape, ART News decided to call on the talents of four artists whose style seemed especially adapted to the 
poster. Although time was very short, an appeal brought immediate response. Walt Kuhn and Anton Refregier each obliged with an 
“idea” sketch, the former (above) giving a graphic cause and effect turn to the bond selling drive, the latter (below) illustrating the 
vital power of a national production campaign. (See next page for other sketches.) s 






































ASGARD O- 


GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS sent us this design, to which lettering was tentatively added, on a theme and wording for which an 
OCD poster (reproduced on page 17) has already been issued. This ingenious identification of the spectator with the vacant silhouette 


that ranges against the red and white stripes of the flag, sprinkled with the OCD workers in their blue uniforms at their various tasks 
is a far better solution, we think, to the exhortation-type of appeal involved here. 





LILY CUSHING EMMET responded to our invitation with this rough sketch, one of the first profound treatments of this vital theme that has had, 
until now, chiefly humorous handling of the variety proven by surveys and polls to be both objectionable and useless. Here the pathetic silhouette of the child 
in vellow dress, dominating the design as a solid block in the great tradition of Lautrec, is seen against a stormy grey-blue sky filled with the dirtv smoke 
of the sinking ship. The sailor-doll contributes to the effect of the wording which has been found successful in Australia. 





ART OF AND BY ‘THE ARMED FORCES 


FIRST PRIZE ($300): “Troop Movements,” by Pvt. Robert Burns, 30th Engineer Battalion, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


NEXPECTED painterliness and technical proficiency plus 

interest of subject matter make into an outstanding expeti- 
ence of the year the exhibition by men of the Armed Forces 
comprising 117 paintings out of the more than 1500 submitted 
in the competition organized by Life Magazine with the co- 
operation of the Public Relations Bureaus of the War and Navy 
Departments. Eleven of the pictures won $1,000 in prizes 
awarded by a jury consisting of John I. H. Baur of the Brooklyn 
Museum, Juliana Force and Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney 
Museum, Dorothy Miller of the Museum of Modern Art, and 
H. W. Williams, Jt., of the Metropolitan. Opening in July at 
the National Gallery, where it closes August 2, the exhibition 
already plentifully marked with red sales stars, is about to begin 
a countrywide tour even now booked for more than a year. 


From any group of lesser known painters this selected show 
ing would come as an agreeable surprise. From the men of the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard— 
entirely the product of their scant leisure hours after heavy 
training and combat duties—it becomes a major event in the 
chronicles of American art. Blessed with a wealth of subject 
matter beyond the wildest dreams of the artist who has to go 
out and look for a paintable object, these men also have in them- 
selves the desire and will to set down in paint the things they 
see. The day will probably come soon enough when most of 
them will be too busy with terribly serious matters for the 
moment to take up brush or pencil. Meanwhile they have al- 
ready justified themselves as representatives of what the enemy 
likes to call a Kulturvolk—which in this case is American. 





SECOND PRIZE ($200): “Practice 
Landing,” opaque watercolor, by 
Sgt. Robert Majors, Signal Corps 
Photographic Center, Long Island 
Citv, N. Y. (above). 


THIRD PRIZE ($100): “Convoy 
Practice,” watercolor, by Pvt. Ed 
ward A. Chavez, 3rd Quartermaster 
Training Regiment, Fort Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo. (below). 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART PHOTO INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
BATTLESHIP under construction, one of a fleet to circle the 
globe, the work of millions of men who “‘rivet the steel sheets and 
sew them tight with steel buttons to meet storms of torpedoes—- 
listen they clank and boom the mighty song of steel.” 





































ACH room is a chapter, each photograph is 

_4 a sentence.” So reads the Museum of 
Modern Art Bulletin, commenting upon the 
Museum's current and in many ways most sen 
sational show. For “Road to Victory,” a great 
curving cyclorama lined with mural-sized photo 
sraphs, conducts the visitor from an America at 
peace to the endless marching ranks of a nation 
roused and at war. One critic found it “as effec 
tive as the best drama.” Others have called it 





“the season’s most moving experience” and “a 
declaration of power and an affirmation of our 
will to win.” ‘The same praise can be read on the 
faces of the visitors as they come out. ‘The show 
is a kind of gauge of the enormous power that 
visual images have on the modern mind—a power 
which relates to the posters which make the theme 
of this issue. 
| Small wonder if the pictures were good: they 
| were chosen by the dean of American photogra- 
| phers Edward Steichen, now Lieutenant Com- 
mander Steichen, U.S.N.R., who carried out the 
job by special assignment from the Navy. The 
thousands of pictures from which he finally win- 
nowed this group were sent in by the Army, the 
Navy, three Government Departments, two maga- 
zines, and three news services. Even without the 


VISUAL ROAD TO VICTORY 


“GRAIN to the 
skyline and 
beyond” writes 
Carl Sandburg 
of this mural- 
sized photo rep 
resenting the 
richness of 
American soil 
above). 





























“KILLERS in 
khaki riding 
smoke wagons.” 
This remarkable 
view of an 
armored car came 
from the U. S. 
Signal Corp. 




















accompanying Carl Sandburg text they would tell their story. 


As the visitor enters he is faced by a twenty-foot view of Zion 
Canyon. The thing is so immense, so unexpected that it is 
almost as breath taking as the actual scene. We are shown the 
spread of the prairie lands, a wheatfield as wide as the sea and 


RELEASED by the Navy, this Pearl Harbor 
photo, showing the destruction of the de- 
stroyer Shaw (right hand page) is one of the 
great documents of the war. As the back- 
ground for the grinning faces of Japan’s en- 
voys it takes on a double significance, leads 
on to the picture of the American whose 
fighting blood is up at last. 


28 


real enough to touch, a stand of primaeval forest, the elm-framed 
spires of New England. Then come the farms, the home towns 


and the churches, the shops, the schools. There is no doubt 


now in any American’s mind what he is fighting for. 
Boulder Dam makes the most sensational of the industrial 


powe 
show 
in th 
Like 
of tl 





powe! harnessing 


pictures. From here the sequence begins to 
show us, working in the factories, and deep underground, and 
in the shipyards, “the men behind the man behind the gun.” 
Like the climax of a moving-picture the sensational Navy picture 


of the Pearl Harbor bombing hits home. From here on the 


tempo steps up sharply. Planes take off, parachutists spill out, 
soldiers break into a run. In the last circular section there is the 
iron tramp of marching men—guns, helmets, faces hard, pur- 
poseful, and alike, faces that look like no individual man but 
have come to represent the face of America. 





















































































OUR BOX SCORE OF 


ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


BAUER, Kohn 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 29) 


BECKER, Kohn 
see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 29) 


BISHOP, Midtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 42) 


CALDER, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 39) 


GEE, Mileh 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 39) 


HOVEY-KING, No. 10 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 23) 


KAMENY, Vendome 


(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 24) 
PERRINE, 


Grand Central 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 39) 


RAVESON, 
Associated American 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 40) 


REDEIN, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 42) 


RYTHER, Ferargil 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 41) 


SCHULTE, Bignou 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. #2) 


TURNBULL, A.C.A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 40) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. ) 


Bauer's landscapes are bright in color, faith- 
fully representational, clearly lighted, and 
they escape falling in the category of ‘‘pretty 


pictures’’ by evident strength and an ear- 
nestness of lyric expression H.D 
sardonic gouvaches are well thought 

out, with overtones of abstraction and sur- 
realism in the expression. Most of them 
succeed in conveying a definite mood, al- 
though one or two are a little overtenuous 
H.D 

Artists, as well as the general public, 


should not miss Isabel Bishop's drawings 
Many of these are extremely fine, achiev- 
ing a clarity and an expressive vigor of 
line that her paintings seem so often to 
lack E.A. J. 


. irrepressible and brilliantly imagina- 
tive playboy of the art world. . . . Calder 
continues gayly and charmingly to titilate 
the nonobjective. G. A. 3. 


Portraits, fantasies, urban glimpses of 
Paris, Madrid and New York and a va- 


riety of other themes are treated by the 
artist in a style that at times suggests 
Soutine. H. D. 


She has contrived, too, te give something 
of this informal and friendly air to her 
honest reports of what she sees her subjects 


to be like... . Strong color and direct 
brushwork are characteristic of all her 
work. H. DO. 


Kameny’s landscapes and seenes with fig- 
ures suffer somewhat from a stage-set ap- 
pearance which leads to a kind of flat air- 
lessness of effect. Portraits, though quite 
conventional, are rather better realized. 
H. D. 


. continues his exuberant adventures 
in light. The effects, as usual, are startling, 
often blatantly extravagant in the use made 
of high-keyed arbitrary color. E. A.J. 


. Manages the medium with deftness as 
well as with conspicuous gusto. . . . Tech- 
nieally the artist does not adhere to any set 
method. Some of the subjects are handled 
very freely, others much more smoothly, 
with stress on clean simplification. E. A. J. 


. is another of the heavy-handed ex- 
pressionists. He employs, perhaps willfully, 
a certain erudeness in figures and forms. 

. . The small gouaches are, in general, 
better than the oils. H. D. 


. . has taken to painting on glass... . 
Many of the paintings thus produced are 


delightful. The colors are deep and the 
Subjects quite varied. Varied too is the 
manner of handling a design. B: As ds 


Miss Schulte, who appears to have taken a 
very considerable stride forward, may be 
esteemed at her best in work that is essen- 
tially decorative. Several of the landscapes 
possess strength, too. E.A. 45. 


Forcefully, in bright color, he depicts his 
visions with a sense of looking forward 
in affirmation rather than protest. This is 
virile brushwork which will doubtless ac- 
quire more of strictly esthetic finish with 
the passage of time. H. D. 


7 7 
THE 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


showing 
idylls, such as 
regard for 
harmonious 


in his landscapes and farm 
‘Quiet Day.’’ a special 
aspects simple, tranquil and 
c.B 


is represented by decorative composi - 
tions of imaginative and symbolical con- 
tent, in the manner of the surrealists. His 
work is smooth and he shows a pleasing 
talent for unusual poster effects Cc. B. 


These studies, apart from her human-inter- 
est point of view, are as fine as any Miss 
Bishop has ever previously exhibited 

An artist whose sensitive skill in drawing 
puts her well ahead of most of her con- 
temporaries in this respect. c. B. 


All of them are, as usual, cleverly com- 
posed and ingenious in construction, mak- 
ing ornamental figures. Some of them at- 
tractively suggest the drooping bough of 
a leafy tree, while others suggest the gaiety 
of a merry-go-round. c. B. 


The works are curiously uneven and capri- 
cious. ... Mr. Gee's drawing is some- 
times loose and careless—his nudes are 
often ugly and distorted—and his palette 
at times is rather muddy. He shows, how- 
ever, a lively and original imagination and 
an ambitious range of artistic interests 

c.B 


. paints as always, vigorously and color- 
fully, and though her humor is sometimes 
strained, her technical equipment carries 
her to yet another stage of development in 
painting. Cc. B. 


This disp!ay is the more interesting as a 
first one-man show, because of the all- 
round ability it discloses in painting, un- 
derstanding of pictorial qualities, observa- 
tion and characterization. . . . Is no mod- 
ernist, it is true, but his work discloses 
skill and good general accomplishment. 

c. B. 


Although superficially resembling the work 
of the impressionists, Perrine’s paintings 
are not, however, conventional in style. In- 


stead, they achieve strength of mood through 
strong color, vividly handled. c. B. 


This artist handles watercolors with verve 
and brilliance without making one feel that 
they are in any way too smooth or super- 
ficial. Perhaps this is because they are very 
good drawings of the subjects as well as 
paintings, thus having a background of sui - 
ficient depth to stand on. c. B. 


A figure of a youth smelling an exotic flower, 
a piece called a kitchen table, all reveal a 
trend of humor and half-caricature in Re- 
dein’s viewpoint toward life and painting. 
The best of his exhibits are the gouaches. 


She has designed cats and dogs in moods of 
pleasant caricature, architecture with whim- 
sical and decorative touches, and fairly 
realistic figures as well. Smoothly drawn 
with cool, glowing colors, these glass paint- 
ings are appealing and original. c. B. 


Her contacts with the art world, however, 
have been mainly European. This shows to a 
considerable extent not only in the quality 
but subject matter of her painting. .. . 
Stepped up to her best pitch of color, ‘‘July 
4th, Paris,’’ is one of her most vital and 
spirited works of art in the exhibition. 

c. B. 


He has a blunt, direct style of painting, 
combined with occasionally good color, and 
a general air of warm understanding for 
share croppers, cotton pickers and alert, 
determined factory workers, that makes his 
contribution te art altogether agreeable. 

c. B. 


CRITICS 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 


This artist has a nervous, sensitive line, an 
instinetive grasp of form, the ability to 
make figures exist even when in shadow and 
quite a few other graces of a technical or- 
der, none of which are allowed to interfere 
with the essential vitality of the people she 
depicts. H. McB. 


it is a triumph of mental suggestion; it is 
a triumph for the abstract principle of mod- 
ern art... in his present work, even the 
most insensitive must be aware that beauty 
is his goal. It is a strange and incaleulable 
beauty—but it is beauty. H. McB 


. at least five of them were painted in 
recent weeks, which gives some idea of the 
artist’s facility. For all are of life size yet 
give no hint of being hurried. With all that 
they show the continued advance of the ar- 


tist and easily constitute Miss Hovey- 
King’s best general exhibition to date. 
M.U 


. comes at his work with the quiet as- 
surance of a sound craftsman, and, being a 
keen observer inte the bargain, has got to- 
gether a display that carries conviction 
whether he is dealing with native types or 
landscapes in France, Mexico, Cuba, or 
here at home. M.U 


Always a luminist, preoccupied primarily 
with problems of light and coler, the artist 
seems to have made some slight changes of 
method in his latest work. M.U 


A master of the watercolor medium which he 
handles with crisp and apparently unerring 
precision, he catches the swift movement 
and straining muscles of the racers in tense 
moments on the track with a dramatic in- 
tensity that makes the actual scene live 
again. M.U 


The results are pleasing enough whether the 
artist is painting genre or landscape sub- 
jects, the color in particular having a cer- 
tain subdued brilliance that is not without 
its charm. M.U. 


For all this she does not seem to have been 
overwhelmingly influenced by any of these 
personalities but to have gone happily on 
her way painting whatever appealed to her 
as gay and colorful. Her ‘‘Basket of Flowers’’ 
sums up the general impression of her en- 
tire display. M. U. 


Although the propagandist note is here, it 
is not as a rule unduly stressed. The artist 
seems content on the whole to present the 
facts and let the observer draw his own con- 
clusions. Perhaps the example that points 
the artist’s purpose most effectively is that 
of the ‘‘Tired Share-cropper.”’ M.U. 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS 
OPINIONS OF 
CONDENSED 


ONE 
FOR QUICK 


MAN SHOWS 
REFERENCE 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Margaret Breuning—M. B 

WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G 


**primitive.”’ He 
his design in a 
He strips every- 


he's not the usual 
doesn’t lose himself and 
clutter of trivial detail. 


thing inconsequential from his subject to 
achieve a broad, expansive, forceful com- 
position. Only in his color does he fall 
down E. G. 


gifted with an amazingly fertile imagl- 
nation, with expert skill at draftsmanship, 
with a daring sense of color and with more 
ideas than you'll find in a dozen shows by 
older and better known men E.G 


. sketches, many of which manage to Be 
far more definite and complete than the 
same artist's oils. It isn’t that line itself is 
stronger. As a matter of fact in many of 
them line traces an uncooventional, wan- 
dering, sketchy course. But it does manage 
te enclose form neatly and solidly E.G. 


Never have Calder’s Mobiles and Stabiles 
seemed more fantastic than do the new 
batch . . They're inventive and ingenious 
as ever, beguiling as so many toys. But 
where in other years they seemed great fun, 
right now they're a little disturbing. E.G. 


They’re much closer te modern Western 
painting in the stylized, simplified, tensely 
rhythmic manner than they are to tradi- 
tional Chinese art. But then, as you ob- 
serve them longer, it occurs to you that the 
primary influences that determined this va- 
riety of modern art were Oriental. E.G. 


heavily pigmented, richly surfaced 
studies in which there is usually some rec- 
dgnizable object, like a boat, or a clump of 
trees, or a forest clearing, surrounded, 
animated and then all but submerged by 
areas of resonant, luminous color. E. G. 


. doesn’t pay much attention to drafts- 
manship as such. You don’t mind it, though, 
since he manages to make his forms expres- 
sive through his handling of color. It's 
rather restrained color, however, and the 
effect of his heavily pigmented canvases is 
definitely romantic. S.'@, 


If there is any change in her work, it is, 
probably, that her usual vigor of brushwork 
and freedom of expression are more notice- 
ably combined with pleasing subtleties of 
color. M. B. 


In the most recent pictures there is evident 
a greater willingness on the part of the art- 
ist to accept and paint the landscape as he 
finds it, rather than fit it into a message- 
bearing mold. At the same time the result 
is more atmospheric and expansive. E.G. 
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| THE PASSING SHOWS 


SCULPTURE FOR ART OR VICTORY? 


I; ARLY this summer American 
4 sculptors were given a chance to 
fashion a twentieth century peer of 
Michelangelo's David, to see it erect 
ed in front of the New York Publi 
Library, and, at the time to 
ontribute to the war effort and get 
$1 for it. Artists For Victory, 
that blanket union of leading na 
tional and New York art societies 


which offered the prize in a national 


Sane 


ompetition for a scale model sculp 
ture representing the spirit of Avia 
tion, agreed to stand the price of the 
execution of the full size work 
Models came in aplenty and the re 
sults were shown at the Whitne\ 
Museum during June. ‘Thomas G 
Lo Medico won the prize, and his 


work will 


Second and 


soon appear at Forty 
Fifth. But it is no 
David. Neither are any of the others 
Few pieces merited a second (or for 


that matter, a first) look. Not onc 





WHITNEY MUSEUM 


THOMAS LO MEDICO, winner 


of the first prize, also submitted 
“Wings for Victory,” awarded hon- 
orable mention. 


had the quality of forceful impact 

Part of the blame can be laid to 
the framers of the competition who 
called for a “Heroic Sculpture rep 


resenting Aviation’s part in the Wat 
ind designed to encourage partici 
pation in the Service,” at the same 
time stating that it was to be con 
sidered as a “‘three dimensional pos 
ter.” Whether or not a heroic s ulp 
ture can serve as a call to action, a 
symbol (as many of the artists un 
derstood the word in terms of eagles 
ind immense Vs) definitely cannot 
I'he use of the word “poster” led to 
further confusion which produced 
static abstractions. 

Another difficulty was caused by 
misunderstanding of the psychology 
of the spectators for whom the work 
was intended. The man on the street 
would have missed many of these 
sculptors’ high-flung allusions. Ap 
parently few of the artists had an 
idea of how much clarity and sim 
plicity the public demands. Of the 
coy, the cute, the trivial, and the 
meritricious — the majority — the 
least. said the better 


The best that can be said for Lo 


Medico’s winner, a rather weak 
kneed, flabby-armed single figure 


looking skyward, is that it was the 
most innocuous of the lot. A jury 
comprising aviation authorities, a1 
chitects, and sculptors of various 
complexions might have had difh 
culty in reaching an agreement had 
there been plenty of good material 
to choose from. But the simple fact 
is that, since the prize had to be 
awarded, there was nothing in the 
entire lot of 150 models at the 
Whitney to make one quarrel with 
the decision. Milton Hebald’s con 
tribution, winner of one of the five 
$100 second prizes, appeared to have 
more substance than the Lo Medico, 
but Hebald unfortunately did not 
take pains enough with his model. 
Less merit was in the pugnacious 
figure by Carl Schmitz, the ambi 
Paul 
Manship, and the rather impish fig 
ure by John Hovannes, all of which 
earned $10 


tious polychrome group by 


Although some were 
obscure in meaning and others would 
not have enlarged well, there was 
merit in the entries awarded honor 
able mentions. One went to a sec 
ond piece by Lo Medico, the others 
to work by F. M. Corte, Slobodkin, 


THE XIX CENTURY POSTER 


4 WAS the poster of the ‘go’s 
that was the real prototype of the 
art to which the major portion of 
this issue is devoted. Now, con 
veniently, the Metropolitan Muse 
um is staging a glowing review of 
the period with items from its own 
collections, most of them the gift of 


and Springweiler. D. B. 
Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh. Prin- 


cipally heralding gay events or ad 
vertising luxuries, the job of the 
early poster had little in common 
with its grim task today. Yet for 
flair, novelty, impact, and aesthetic 
quality, these designs have rarely 
been equalled. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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ALEXANDRE T. STEINLEN: “La Rue,” poster of 1896. 


Though poster columns were 
familiar fixtures of European cities 
as early as the 1840's, and though 
Jules Cheéret, father of modern 
poster art, gained popularity in the 
‘60's, it was not until the end of 
the century that the same Chéret 
perfected processes for color print 
ing in lithograph to a point where 
the poster achieved high aesthetic 
standards and became a collectors’ 
item 

France, of course, led the way, 
but across the Atlantic we had not 
able workers in the medium like the 
clever Edward Penfield with his 
idvertisements for Harpers, Maxfield 
Parrish 


with his reveries and the 


fine work of many other American 


artists. The humor of Phil May, and 
the linear exoticisms of Beardsley 
represent England. Other countries 
are also included. 


In France the leading personal 


ities were Chéret, whose daring 
cigarette paper poster featuring a 


pretty girl was the forerunner of 
our own billboards; Lautrec who im 
mortalized a galaxy of music hall 
stars; and Steinlen whose thought 
ful, warm, and human style—de 
pendent upon the brush as Lau 
trec’s was upon the pencil—showed 
that drama and social reform were 
wit in the realm of poster art. Per 
haps more than any other, it was 
the Alsatian Steinlen who was the 
forerunner of our war artists.: D. B 


FOR ARMY & NAVY ALTARS 


fe general public, during the 
early part of the summer, was 
given the opportunity of 


the devotional 


viewing 
pictures made for 
Army and Navy chapels throughout 
the country and lent to them for 
the duration of the war by the 
Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy and the American Acade 
my in Rome. 

Forty furnished to 
date, and requests are mounting up. 
From sketches submitted by artists 
in the scale of three inches to the 
foot, a committee comprising Fran 
cis Taylor, Barry Faulkner, and Mrs. 
Junius S. Morgan periodically select 
painters for new commissions. 


have been 


Of the triptychs on view at the 
New York headquarters of the Citi 
zens Committee at 36 East 36th 


HOFFMAN’S MEN OF 
ERHAPS the most facile of all 
contemporary sculpture is that 

of Malvina Hoffman. It is just this 

gift which has made her such a 

competent interpreter of varied ra 


Street, the most successful seemed 
to be those which were the joint 
work of Hildreth Meiere and Louis 
Ross. They are skillful at adapting 
religious subject matter to the con 
temporary idiom and turn out jobs 
which are masterpieces of craftsman 
ship. Handsome use is made of the 
natural grain of the wooden panels 
on which are superimposed figures 
simplified and direct in silhouette, 
forceful in visual effect. If their 
work harks back to any previous 
period, it is the Byzantine, but it 
is completely of our own century in 
mood. Other painters, like Alfred 
Tulk, have drawn on the style of 
William Blake for their composi 
tions while still others have rehashed 
the familiar Renaissance patterns of 


sacred painting. D. B. 


THE WORLD 


cial types. Eighty-five of these are 
now included in her exhibition of 
“Men of the World” arranged by 
the artist under the auspices of the 
Coordinating 


Council of French 








Relief Societies and now shown at 
the former Whitelaw Reid mansion 
on Madison Avenue 

Keynote of the exhibition is the 
quotation John 


“No man is an island, en 


from Donne be 
ginning 
tire of itself; every man is a piece 
of the 


nain 


continent, a part of the 
which also gave the title 
to Hemingway's For Whom the 


Bell Tolls 


High in style, yet completely 
realistic, the Hoffman manner is al 
ways adapted to the subject—there 
seem to be as many idioms as racial 
types on view. But when she is 
creative rather than interpretive, this 
Rodin pupil seems merely to water 
down the expression of her master 
In portraying the emotions of love 
and of Rodin was 


sorrow, never 


sentimental — Hoffman often is 
Hers is probably the most fluent, 
fluid, versatile, and accomplished 
sculpture of today. It has everything 


but true greatness D. B 


DIVERSE 


ANDSCAPE seen in 
4 Bohrod’s 
Dehn’s. Both have works hanging in 


small is 
forte; in large it is 
the inner gallery at Associated Amer 
ican Artists. Bohrod flicks his gouache 
ibout with an excellent aim. His re 
sults are a little prettified, a little 
fussy in their detail, but always ac 
curate. School Day, with  silvery- 
flecked sky and windy grasses has 
best pictorial unity. Dehn’s land- 
scape broadens out with Western 
West Sunset proves 
again that he is the only artist who 
has caught the true glamour of an 
American 


generosity. 


highway cutting across 
flat country. His perspective pulls 
you right into it as fields and tele- 
graph poles swing past and the 
weather changes from bright to 
stormy. 


At the time of its viewing the 





ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
AARON BOHROD: “Wisconsin Town in Winter.” 


7 


Ww 


revolving show outside had a lot of 
story-telling pictures as well as Boh 
rod’s darker, more important look 
ing Wusconsin W inter 
George Grosz had a splendid still 
life and a new study of nude on the 


Town in 


Cape dunes in which he seems to 
be playing with his theme, so swirly 
ind pearly it is. He has forgotten 
the genuine storm that was brewing 


when he started the series R. I 
ENGLISH 


\ AT 
been 


period 1S reported in an attractive 


English painters have 
| 


doing in the _ post-blitz 
summer exhibition at the American 
British Art Center. The war is of 
course present, but by no means 
the sole theme. The range is from 
the drawings which are sketches for 
abstract sculpture by Henry Moore 
and the non-objective compositions 
by John both these art 

patterns of much greater 
sensitivity and action than we find 
in the 


lunnard 


ists use 


standard American non 
objective work) to the atmospheric 
landscapes by Kenneth Wood, the 
placid Surrealism by Roy Hobdels, 
ind the John 
Minton. The building of ships 1s 


the theme of a series of pictures by 


strong drawings by 


George Plante, a ship's radio officer 
who knows his brush as well as his 


boats. D. B. 


IN SMALL 


\ THE Barbizon-Plaza Galleries 
£% the 1942 Thumb Box Exhibi 
tion produces 152 tiny pictures by 
thirty-eight artists. Once the eve has 
accustomed itself to the scale and 
the curious dotted wall effect, it be 
comes entertaining to view these 
groups of four and four and see how 
the individual has met the inch re 
quirements. Charlotte K 
at least has done wonders. 


Lermont 


These 


little oils have the breath of space 
ind atmosphere and are beautifully 
composed. ‘Then there is Maxwell 
Gordon who injects genuine char 
acter and life where many another 
painting Pollyanna droops under the 
determination to be light, bright, 
and cheerful note Pau 
line Kreutzfeldt’s delicate, accurate 


Postscript 


held flowers and the unexpected, al 
most fake-antique suavity of Alfred 
Hutty's tones R. | 


MIRA 


TEW YORK was never 
4% place than in the paintings of 
Alfred Mira which now line the 
\cquavella Galleries 


a busier 


Mira sees all, 





AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 


GEORGE 
Dry Dock.” 


PLANTE: 


“Tanker in 


so when he takes in a big sweep it 


is just as neutral and confusing as 
the view out of our editorial win 
dow. Further downtown, where the 
streets become less anonymous, his 
paintings pick up in interest. In the 
small view of Bleecker and Mac 
Dougal we can see how skillful he 
is, especially in the way he suggests 
the deft, tense action of the human 
figure. 9 


NON-OBJECTIVE 
COLLAGE by Baroness Rebay, 
iwhich has some of the feeling 
of coiled delicacy and fury of a 
Chinese dragon, greets the visitor to 
the third floor of the Museum of 
Non-Objective Art. Here the young 
er Americans come in competition 
with the inevitable Kandinskys and 
a particularly fine Léger and for 
the most part come off well—evi 
dence of a surprising amount of 
activity in a once empty field. We 
note in particular Dwinell Grant, 
John Sennhauser, and I. Rice Pe- 
reira who have both something new 
to say and a new technique to de- 
scribe it in. Less pleasing are Rolf 
Scarlett’s garish explosions of ob- 
longs. 
Something of a rarity in America, 
the big Delaunay illustrates the 





MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE ART 


DWINELI 


Square.” 


GRAN! 


“Green 


burning color this artist brought to 
Cubism about 1914. Otto Nebel, 
mother of the earlier men, shows 
an afhnity to Klee in the charm and 
inventiveness of his forms, And as 


Moholy-Nagy 


beatable when it comes to combin 


usual remains un 


ing things which obviously exist on 
entirely different planes R. } 


WAR ART 
" RTISTS in the War’ 
title of 


\.C.A. during June which accom 
panied a two. day 


was the 
1 large exhibition at 
conference 
launching the new Artists League 
of America. Lynd Ward, Rockwell 
Kent, Carlu, Léger, Chagall, Grop 
per and others participated, their 
work and that of other artists in 
posters, war pictures, sculptures of 
military and labor themes compris- 
ing an impressive portion of the re 
port. During July the strong anti- 
Nazi pictures by Arnold Hoffman 
took their place as convincing pro 
paganda. D. B. 


BECKER; BAUER 
y WELER into art gallery is the 


regular summer act at Theodore 
Kohn’s. In July their upstairs quar 
ters contained immaculate 
Robert Becker. 


Becker, eighteen years old, is some 


some 
small gouaches by 


devotees of Sur- 
realism would do well to watch, His 


one whom the 


symbols may have been seen before 
but he uses them with taste and 
feeling for surprise value. In bright 
greens and red-browns Robert Bauer 
strives after deep forest effects which 
turn out to be more stuffy than 
luxuriant. R. F. 


FISHER 
’ EADING spirit of the Eighth 
Street Gallery, William Fisher 
reviewed his own year in a one man 
show during July. As a landscapist 
he is completely able without aiming 
too high. Prices are geared so that the 
restfulness he portrays is well within 
reach. Less than $10 buys a small 
sketch, and $25 a canvas measuring 


about 18 by 2 D. B. 
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IN RE DECOR 


Great Britain’s Modern 
Art & Crafts 
fers that William Morris did 


back in the 188o0’s in establish 


titled Arts and 
Crafts Movement not only had ram 


ing the clumsily 


fications throughout the world ot 
his day but still acts as a vital force 
Amc! 
cans the newer directions of British 
rafts, the British Council in Lon 
don organized the exhibition seen at 


n his own country. ‘To show 


the Metropolitan Museum during 
June and scheduled for a tour of the 
country in the autumn. 

Almost all of these handsome ex 
imples of furniture, pottery, metal, 
textile, printing, etc., were produced 
under craft conditions as opposed to 
those of mass production. Though 


iuthorities who have 


contributed 
short articles for the catalogue do 
not agree upon the exact function 
of the craftsman in modern times, 
his role is actually twofold: he makes 
costly objects by hand for wealthy 
patrons and while doing this, evolves 
new types later adapted for mass 
production 

It is not unusual, in Britain, to 
find artists who made their names in 
other mediums turning to the crafts 
Architect Ernest 
pace for fine contemporary British 
furniture. Painters like Eric Ravilious 


ind Graham Sutherland have worked 


Gimson set the 


° ARN 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH CRAFTS, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


THE SPIRIT of mediaeval embroideries has 


in pottery and have added the weight 
of their accomplishment to an art 
which has produced such noted cera 
musts as Leach, Pleydell 


Bouverie and others. 


Bernard 


If in pottery Britain continues to 
maintain the high standards set in 


the eighteenth century, the same 


can be said for glass, and for simpl 
artists like 


Shiner, and 


well-designed silver by 
Bernard Cunzer, C. J. 
Catherine Cockerell 

In textiles the British have been 


particularly varied 


successful and 
RKemimscent of the accomplishment 
of the mediaeval embroideries whos« 
opus Anglicanum was __ treasured 
throughout Europe, are the precious 
ind elaborate embroidered designs 
by Mrs. Rebecca Crompton. Hand 
printed and machine-made textiles 
designed by Ben Nicholson and Ash 
lev Haviden have made British stuffs 


a contemporary byword D.B 


What the Well Dressed 


Prioritee Will Wear 
great ingenuity the Mu 


\\' CH 

seum of Costume Art has been 
using its resources during the past 
months to provide the fashion in 
dustry with new ideas to bridge ove 
the limitations imposed upon them 
by war conditions. 

Fabrics occupy the Museum in 


its current exhibition, “Adventures 


been revived by 


Rafha and bark cloth 
Africa, South America, and 
the Pacific Islands, a bamboo shirt 
from China, fishskin, hemp, and 
wild silk are all stuffs from which 
clothing has been made. But the 
fine pieces the 


in ‘l'extiles.”’ 
from 


Museum has as 
sembled from its own and other col 
lections not only suggest possible 
sources of raw materials new to our 
methods, 


culture, but weaves, dve 


ind decorative motifs to enhance 
the new cloths which will have to 
substitute for wool and silk. 

In the group of new American 


textiles which the Museum shows 


along with its 


suggested sources, 
many seem to be by manufacturers 
unaffected to date by war shortages 
But for every 100% silk or woolen 
cloth, there is a new synthetic or 
combination of synthetic and nat 
ural materials. Particularly interest 
ing in view of the stress on grass 
and bark cloths in the documentary 


part of the display, is a fabric de 


veloped by the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., making 
use of redwood bark fibre D.B 


Practical Abstractionists 
Design Rugs 
TTTVH 


abstractionists 


interest in our American 


growing daily, 
the Museum of Modern Art rug 
show, demonstrating the practical 
applic ition of their experiments, 1S 
unreservedly fascinating. ‘Ten artists 


were invited to submit the designs 





Rebecca Crompton in pieces like “At 


Easter Egg” executed in a variety of stitches in grey, silver, and gold thread on a cream ground. 








MUSEUM OF COSTUME ART 

BARK CLOTH makes a Bolivian 
poncho (above). Rug designed by 
George L. K. Morris executed by 
V’Soske. (below). 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


whose execution is a major triumph 
for V’Soske. Three of them have 
created 


something exceptionally 
handsome and also true to the func 
tion of a floor covering. A. E. Gal 
latin arranges black and grey shapes 
on a natural ground and punctuates 
with one vivid yellow spot—simple 
but really stunning. George L. K. 
Morris also has enough order to 
hold the floor while he interests 
the eye with a rich blue, black, and 
cream combination. ““The skin of a 
water-buffalo stretched on a sunny 
wheatfield” is Arshile Gorky’s apol 
ogy for a ferocious black figure— 
something like a Lipchitz bull in 
silhouette—which makes the most 
dashing rug in the show. 

Some of the others have gone 
far afield. Stuart Davis’ is fancy and 
cluttered, either as a rug or a pic 
ture. Ferren’s designs, fine on paper, 
seem too irregular and accidental. 
I. Rice Pereira’s buzzing lines and 
wheels would make us nervous 
while we could see positively no 
excuse for Loren Maclver’s hop 
scotch board which put V’Soske to 
the unpardonable trouble of faith 
fully reproducing a child’s chalk 
scrawlings on dirty sidewalk with 
truly hideous effect. R. F. 
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GIFT OF MR. R. T. MILLER, JR. gione 

erenc 

I'WO YEARS AGO the Dudley Allen Memorial Art Museum was \ 

brought to life by a gift from Oberlin’s Mr. R. T. Miller, Jr. With 

his third donation Mr. Miller now adds seventeen items which, sup- 

plemented by other gifts, offer students invaluable first-hand experi- 

ence with actual subjects of their art courses. As shown. in cross * 

section here, the group has been kept as comprehensive as possible. ne. 

CIPT OF MR. R. T. MILLER, JR “St. Marv Magdalen” by the Master of the Sterzing Altarpiece es | 
ani upper left) is the most important early painting. “The Crucifixion, maaan 
School of Touraine tapestry (lower left), comes from a well known mod 

series. (Above) “Self-portrait” by Michael Sweerts, ca. 1665. ‘““Mother que: 

and Child” by Flannagan (below) brings the collection down to date Mus 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


(Continued from page 7 
many other states contributed, not 
ibly California and New York (the 
latter with names lke Max Weber 
ind Eugene Speicher 


} 
+ 


Nevertheless 
ie feeling was one of spaciousness, 
such as we find in the work of the 
Colorado artist Vance Kirkland 
e Edward J. Yette 
Memorial Prize of $1 was award 
ed to Otis Dozier of 
Springs for his Landscape, a quiet 
colored canvas which takes its so 
lidity and rhythm from the nature 
of the country itself. 


\ppropriately th 


Color ido 


Obituaries of the 
Art World 


N AUTHORITY on Renaissance« 
art was Dr. George Martin Rich 
ter, member of a distinguished mu 


seum family, who died last month in 


Norwalk at the 
Dr. Richter had been associated with 


age of seventy-seven 
numerous museums, including the 
Metropolitan and the National Gal 
lery of London. His book on Gior 
gione 1s regarded as a standard ref 
erence on the subject 

\ champion of advanced art 
movements and of Russian art in 
particular was Dr. Christian Brin 
ton of West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
who died on July 15 at seventy-one 
Dr. Brinton was the recipient of 
numerous foreign decorations. His 
modern collection he recently be 
queathed to the Philadelphia 
Museum 

From California comes news of 
the death of Numa S. Trivas, cura 
. B. Crocker 
Art Gallery of Sacramento, and of 
George Barron, for twenty-four years 
curator of the M. H. De Young Me 
morial Museum, from which office 
he retired in 1933. 


tor of drawings at the I 


french Sculpture in 


Baltimore 


ROM the French exhibition at 

the New York World’s Fair 
comes the imposing array of mod: 
ern sculptures now installed at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, where 
the pieces will remain for the dura 
tion of the war. Dominated by the 
fluidly abstract, over life-size metal 
Nude by Joel and Jan Martel, the 
group includes some distinguished 
and familiar works. The opulent 
Summer is one of two Maillols, 
and Despiau is present with five 
sculptures. Alfred Jamot, Jacques 
Lipchitz, Ossip Zadkine, and Paul 
Cornet are among the fifteen others 
whose works provide Baltimore with 
an enviable representation of one of 


he most fertile of contemporary 
chet of plastic expression 


Rembrandt Goes to 


Nebraska 

CELEBRATED painting which 

is also one of the Rembrandt’s 
longest in America is the Portrait 
of Dirk van Os acquired early in 
July by the Joslyn Memorial in 
Omaha, Nebraska. The canvas is 
little known due to the fact that 
for the past fifty years it has been 


gross purse of $2,200, as usual heads 
the list. Largest award of $200 went 
to J. Duncan Campbell for a muscu 
lar statuette of a horse. $1: to 
$150 apiece was given to Vincent 
De Palma, Kermit Ruyle, Dorothy 
Gnant, and S. Daskal. 

Entries for the McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation, which 
poured in this year from every state 
in the Union, were declared to be 
The $5 first prize 
was won by John Milligan, second 
of $300 went to Wesley Loveman, 
and third of $150 to Lloyd I. 
l'ucker. Judging the posters which 
plugged Mazda bulbs, mayonnaise, 


the best ever 





JOSLYN MEMORIAL, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


A GREAT work of Rembrandt's late period, the * 


Portrait of Dirk van Os’ 


is little known although it has been fifty years in America. 


hidden away in two of the most 
inaccessible collections, belonging in 
turn to Dr. Ozhotchinsky in St. 
Petersburg and to Frederick R. 
Sears in Boston. The latter acquired 
it in 1896. Catalogued by Hofstede 
de Groot, Bredius, and Bode, it is 
teferred to by Dr. 
having 


Valentiner as 
“all the spiritual and tech 
nical qualities of the works of the 
last decade.” 
reproduced in color in a forthcom 
ing issue of ART News. 


Prizes, Fellowships. 
& Who Won Them 


LAG in the summer season al 


This painting will be 


J lows us to stop and count the 
prizes. Procter & Gamble’s Soap 
Sculpture Competition, with their 


soap, and local beer were, among 
others, Jean Carlu, Young & Rubi 
cam, and Mark B. Seelen, Art Di 
rector for Outdoor Advertising. 

An imposing record in fellowship 
winning has been piled up by New 
York University graduate students 
this year. Among holders of the 
largest purses are Donald F. Brown 
and Margaret Ames, who will each 
enjoy a Dumbarton Oakes Fellow 
ship of $1,600; Ilse Falk, awarded 
the A. H. Reinhardt Fellowship of 
$1,500; Esther Gordon, winner of 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow 
ship of $1.400 and Phyllis Wil- 
liams, who holds a College Art Asso 
ciation Fellowship of $1,000 

From Atlanta we learn that Wil 
liam C, Carter, Frederick C. Flemis 


ter, and Edward L. Loper in the 


order mentioned won $250, $100, and 
$75 at the First Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings by Negro Artists. In 
San Francisco the Abraham Rosen 
berg Scholarship was divided be 
tween Ray Bertrand, lithographer, 
ind William L. Clark, designer and 
craftsman. At Urbana Justine Emer 
son, painter, was recommended to 
the University of Illinois as Eleventh 
Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow 
with Adele Paulina Guntor as alter 
nate. This Fellowship provides a 


stipend of $1, for study or travel 


Unicorn Tapestries: 
A Mystery Solved 


N THE forthcoming Bulletin of 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
James J. Rorimer will publish one 
of the most engrossing stories of ar 
tistic sleuthing. ‘This story clears up 
the mystifying problem of the origi 
nal ownership of ‘The Cloisters’ cel 
ebrated Unicorn Tapestries. Starting 
out on a slender clew, the letters A 
and E which appear in conjunction 
throughout the series, Mr. Rorimer 
guessed these to be a characteristi 
cally mediaeval abbreviation of the 
first name of Anne of Brittany. 

An enormous amount of evidence 
immediately supported this thesis, 
the banners, the colors, even fauna 
and flora all fitting into accounts 
and records of the time. The queen 
herself can be identified with the 
figure of the chatelaine and with the 
maiden who captures the unicorn. 
Ihe series were, in fact, woven to 
celebrate the marriage of this lady 
with Louis XII in 1499. This story 
in full, together with a colorplate of 
one of the tapestries, will appear in 
the next issue of ART News. At the 
same time we will show the Metro 
politan’s other great discovery: the 
backs of Michelangelo’s master 
works photographed from the Mu 
seum’s complete set of casts. 


War Changes in 


Museums 


IKE the majority of America’s 
44 business organizations, museums 
are beginning to revise their sched- 
ules to a new war time. The Albright 
Art Gallery was one of the first to 
plan to remain open every night and 
to provide regular program activity 
for weary industrial workers, gallery 
hours being now from 2 until 9:30 
P.M. Since July the Museum of 
Modern Art has opened every day, 
including Sundays, at 12 noon and 
has extended its evening hours until 
7 P.M. 

From further south come more 
drastic changes and it is with regret 
that we learn that the Wilmingten 
WPA Museum of Art will close for 
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SUZANNE NICOLAS’ model, one of three which tied for first place in the $6,000 competition for a fifteen 


foot bronze statue of “Christ, the Light of the World” sponsored by Liturgical Arts Societs 


the duration, increased expenses of 
the City Government necessitating 
Director 
Colt’s entry into the 
armed forces, the Virginia Museum 


this measure. Following 


Thomas C. 


of Fine Arts goes under exclusively 
feminine control. A joint director 
ship is now shared by Mrs. John 
Garland Pollard and Mrs. Beatrice 


von Keller. 


Better Religious 
Sculpture 


HE most important step that has 
as yet been taken toward the im 
provement of religious art in Amer- 
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ica is the competition already an 
nounced in these pages for a fifteen 
foot bronze statue of Christ the 
Light of the World destined for the 
facade of the National Catholic 
Welfare headquarters in Washing 
ton. The competition, conducted by 
the Liturgical Arts Society, is the 
first of its kind in which an earnest 
effort has been made to both enlist 
the talents of the best artists and to 
enable these artists to codperate to 
the fullest 
committee. 

Of the sixty-six who competed 
three sculptors tied for first place 
and have been invited to submit re 


with the ecclesiastical 


Here seen in scale. 


visions of their models for anothet 
judging. ‘They are Suzanne Nicolas, 
distinguished Belgian — sculptress, 
Robert C. Koepnick of the Dayton 
Art Institute, and George Kratina, 
of Brooklyn, author of 


religious pieces. The three models 


humerous 


present interesting contrasts. Mme 
Nicolas’ figure, which is perhaps best 
suited to the Classical niche in which 
it will be placed, emphasizes spit 
itual serenity. The drapery is han- 
dled with a mastery rarely seen in 
our day. Mr. Koepnick presents a 
more dynamic conception. Where 
the foregoing statue can be com 
pared to a steadily burning flame, 


his composition suggests a shaft of 
light striking. The third flying figure 
by George Kratina is treated more 
ibstractly with a suppression of de 
tails in favor of broad flowing form 
Runners up in the competition who 
ranked third place are Leo Lentelli, 
Oronzo Maldarelli, Brenda Putnam, 
ind Carl L. Schmitz 


News in Brief: The 
Last Word 


@ George 
Helene 


Biddle and his’ wife 
Sardeau have just been 
warded a joint commission to deco 
rate in mural, bas-relief, and sculp 
National Li 


Brazil in Rio de 


l'‘he commission follows by a vear a 


ture the walls of the 


brary of Janeiro 
parallel one offered by our own Li 
brarv of Congress to the Brazilian 


Candido Portinanri 


© L hree 
promised for the 
I'he shows, devoted to Delacroix, 
Corot, and Odilon Redon, will be 
Wildenstein Galleries 
the benefit of war 
Dates will b 


important retrospec tives 


ITC coming season, 


held by the 


tO 


1 
charities 
¢ announced later 
@ Supplementing the reduced sum 
mer concert program 
serge 


wood ; 


conducted by 
Koussevitzky at ‘langle 
Berkshires, the Berk 
shire Museum is 


hibition entitled 


n the 
offering an ex 
“Paintings of Mu 
sical Instruments.’” Caravaggio, Lon 
ghi, Le Nain, and the seventeenth 
Dutch are the 


tractions in a 


century earlier at 


musical procession 


which leads down to the present 


@ Iwo degrees in one week were 
bestowed on William M. Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Early in June Western Re 
serve University nominated him as 
an honorary Doctor of Humanities 


while a few davs later an honorary 


MLA 


ilma mater, Princeton University. 


was bestowed on him by his 


@ Arms and armor, arranged in the 
Spanish patio of the George Blum 
enthal residence, now offer the pub 
lic a preliminary glimpse of the im 
posing 7oth Street mansion which 
the Metropolitan Museum received 
by bequest upon the death of its 


late owner. 


@ ‘Ihe Art and 


League 


Antique Dealers’ 
auction sale of paintings 


and fine furniture, announced in 
these pages in the May 15-31 issue, 
netted for the Greater New York 
Fund war bonds and cash totalling 


» 


3,525.25. All the works were con 
tributed by members of the Antique 


and Decorative Art League, Inc. 


‘The colorful reproduction of Wil 
liam Penn Signing the Treaty with 
the Indians which appeared in our 
last issue was reproduced through 
courtesy of Town & Country. 
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New York Auction Market 


Sets a New Record 


YEAR ago we announced in 


these columns a record auc 


tion season in New York—the best 
in fact since 1929. Summer 1942 
can augment this figure. At the 
close of their annual activities the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries proclaim a 
>4, ’ year, or a ten per cent 
increase over the statement just 
quoted. From the Kende Galleries 
we learn of a record price of 
$19, given for a Gilbert Stuart 
George Washington portrait, and 
from Plaza we find annual receipts 


having 


recorded _ veritable boom 


prices in 1939 as a hedge against 
inflation. 


\mericans, wishing to 


distribute their money in many 
baskets, have seen the advisability of 
following suit. 


Lastly, a great number of Euro 


peans of what may be termed the 
“57th Street type’” have come to 


America in the past couple of years 


Experienced in two wars, they have 
been among the heaviest buvers, 
often forcing up American prices 
and creating a market where none 





JONES SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


HIGHEST PRICED single item for the 1941-42 season was John 
Hoppner’s Portrait of Miss Frances Beresford, bought by Duveen’s. 


amounting to over a million dollars. 
Before recapitulating some of these 
sales it is interesting to speculate on 
the reasons behind this apparent 
prosperity wave. 

It certainly proves that art as an 
investment is a unique commodity 
— the only non-income-bearing, 
non-taxable property which can rea 
sonably be expected to retain its 
value over a long period of years 
and over the most troublesome 
times. It is therefore a desirable in 
vestment for the man who wishes 
to reduce his income taxes while 
keeping his capital intact. Being 
itself non-taxable it here has a mani 
fest advantage over real estate. 

The buying up of tangible prop 
erty is a familiar war phenomenon. 
It has always been widely practiced 
in Europe, both Italy and France 
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was before. These factors are joined 
by two others: the entry of many 
dealers into the armed forces with 
the consequent dispersal of their 
stocks, and the breaking up of large 
tax-burdened establishments. Estates 
like the Harry Payne Whitney, the 
Christian Holmes, the Arthur Cur 
tiss James have brought into the 
open market the accumulations of 
several generations of collecting. 
America is at present passing 
through conditions similar to those 
in England a couple of years ago. 
By latest reports this state of affairs 
goes on. Trade is still brisk at 
Christie’s and property continues 
to change hands, emergency or no. 

Heading the list at Parke-Bernet 
is the sale of paintings and other 
art property collected by the late 
Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
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WHITNEY SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


BEAUVAIS tapestry after Frangois Boucher, “La Pipée aux Oiseaux,” for 
which a donor to Chicago’s Art Institute paid $20,000 


which alone realized over half a 
million dollars. The next highest 
total for a collection was realized in 
$295,411 for the art property con 
tained in the Fifth Avenue Harry 
Payne Whitney residence. Arts of 
the great Eastern and European cul- 
tures comprising property of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, heiress of the Fleischmann 
fortune, produced a total of $187, 
35. Art property of the Arthur 
urtiss James estate, New York, 
brought $176,386.50; of the Emil 
W inter estate, Pittsburgh, $169,256; 
of the James Speyer estate, New 
York, $108,312. The important art 
collection of Esther Slater Kerrigan 
made a total of $171,107.50. Large 
sums were also realized for Part III 
of the A. Edward Newton Library 
and for art and personal property of 
the Katherine Nielson estate, New 
London, Connecticut. 

Attendance at all sales was not 
ably up, with an approximate figure 
of 120,000 for the season. For the 
Harry Payne Whitney sale alone, 
held on the premises of the Whit 
ney Fifth Avenue mansion more 
than 9,000 persons paid an admis 
sion of fifty cents into the coffers 
of the Community Service Society 
of New York. A high spot here 
was the auctioning off of thirty tap 
estries, including the famous Royal 
Beauvais and Gobelins weaves many 
of which were purchased for the 
Metropolitan as well as the muse- 
ums of Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. Funds for 
these purchases were made avail- 
able through the Whitney family. 
The example illustrated here went 
to the Chicago Art Institute for the 
astonishing price of $20,000. The 
total for tapestries, French furniture, 
paintings, and paneling of the house 
was $295,411. 

A review of the Parke-Bernet sea- 
son indicates that certain types of 
property commanded higher prices 
than others, namely, paintings, tap- 
estries, jades, sculptures, eighteenth 
century French tapestry-covered fur- 
niture, Rowlandson drawings, Chip. 


pendale eighteenth century furni 
ture, furs, and jewelry. The season’s 
highest price for a single object was 
$39,000 paid for John Hoppner’s 
Portrait of Miss Frances Beresford 
at the sale of the Mrs. B. F. Jones, 
Jr., collection in December. Of the 
literary property offered during the 
season, a Shakespeare First Folio at 
$22,000 brought the highest price 
at the A. Edward Newton sale in 
October. Other high prices were: 


$31,000 for Romney’s Portrait of 
Captain William Kirkpatrick; 
$30,000 for a Hobbema landscape, 


View of Westphalia; $40,000 fot 
Royal Beauvais tapestries, $16,00% 
for Gainsborough’s Cettage Door, 
and $9,500 for a Rodin bronze, 
The Thinker. Oriental art also 
went high with two Chinese peach 
bloom porcelain amphora vases of 
the K’ang-hsi period bringing 
$9,200. Among further miscellane 
ous items we find: a bronze sculp 
ture by Frederic Remington, The 
Wounded Bunkie, which brought 
$6,600; a Louis XV tulipwood mar 
quetry commode mounted in bronze 
doré by Caffieri, $6,000; a Daumier 
painting, The Escape, $5,700; two 
portrait medallions in terracotta by 
Luca della Robbia for $5,400; and 
Stevenson's original manuscript map 
for Treasure Island for which a col 
lector paid $3,200. 

From the Plaza Art Galleries we 
hear that the art offered has been 
of higher calibre and interest and 
prices accordingly have been at the 
best level for many years. The 
pawnbroker’s jewelry sales have 
been very actively attended and the 
prices followed the generally higher 
market. Many large estates were 
liquidated this season and among 
the sales held were the contents of 
“Seaview Terrace,’ Newport, Rhode 
Island, the home of Mrs. Herbert 
Shipman; the collection of Alice M. 
Choate; the estate of Robert Wal- 
ton Goelet, and art from the estate 
of Della V. Chrysler. In April the 
galleries conducted a benefit auc- 
tion for the Citizen’s Committee 
for the Army and Navy, Inc. 
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Commercial Lessons 
(Continued from page 13) 


150% during the last ten year period 

\ refrigerator portrayed in the 
light of keeping food fresh and 
wholesome, and the convenience it 
offers the housewife, is more inter 
esting than if presented simply as a 
mechanical device. Jantzen swim 
suits have been presented in posters 
the way millions of girls would like 
to look. Posters enable consumers 
to picture themselves as the bene 
ficiaries of the product or service 
presented. 


Pictures and color are two of the 
principal factors in poster art. Pic 
tures offer the greatest values in vis 
ibility, in dramatization, in facial ex 
pressions of joy, peace, contentment. 
Facial expressions portrayed in post 
ers are grasped at a glance — but 
are difficult to describe in words. Ac 
tion as shown in a picture some 
times almost defies word description. 

Note the facial expression of the 
freckled - faced bov in the Heinz 
poster, the appetite appeal, the hu 
man-interest appeal, the feeling of 
health and vigor. Note the Heinz 
Ketchup bottle with its keystone 
label which thas been featured con 
sistently in establishing Heinz prod 
ucts in the public mind for some 
decades. And don’t forget the refer 
ence to the “‘s7 varieties,” 

Regarding the actual work of pre 
paring a poster, here are a few 
suggestions 

First, determine in a general way 
the type of design and amount of 
lettering. Certain products can best 
be presented by pictorial illustra 
tions, while others need a powerful 
word message. In no design can 
these two elements be given equal 
importance and be seen to advan 
tage. Decide which type is the one 
for your purpose. Then subordinate 
one of the elements, else a continu 
ous battle will take place for atten 
tion. Usually it is better to subor 
dinate the word message, although 
some lettering and identification is 
used in practically all posters. Many 
companies have adopted a standard 
way of writing the name of the 
product so that, like the Coca-Cola 
script, it can be recognized like a 
trademark, doesn’t require reading. 

Find the attribute of the product 
most attractive to the public and 
feature that one. The name, easily 
read, and a clinching phrase should 
complete the thought. Feature only 
one big message — more than that 
divides attention. Other - salient 
points can be featured later. 

Another way in which a poster 
can be unified is through the color 
scheme. A great number of colors in 
a sketch may give it brilliancy and 
life, but when the design is up in 
company with many others, it will 

blend into the general effect and its 
value will be lost in the shuffle. If 
the design is to stand out, it must 
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be dominantly of one color. 
In laying out the poster we fall 
in line with a habit long established 
in western civilization — reading 
from left to right. Why should we 
ask the public to read any other 
way? ‘The poster composition then 
should have a movement or flow 
which makes it easy for the eye to 
follow in logical sequence from the 
upper left hand portion of the de 
sign to the lower right. Then, when 
the eye gets there, there should be 
1 line of some kind to turn the eye 
back into the design, if possible. 


In addition to art and copy, post 
ers depend on several other factors 
as fundamentals in their success. 
Here are some of the important ones. 

Circulation. ‘The circulation of 
poster advertising includes all peo 
ple without distinction as to class, 
income group, creed, racial extrac 
tion, political party, occupation, OF 
other grouping. Posters reach all the 
people in exactly the same way in 
cities and towns throughout the na 
tion in the course of their daily ac 
tivities — they see the posters in 


passing. 


Ihe circulation — that is, the 
number of daily or hourly passers-by 
— of poster advertising is authenti 
cated by the Trafhe Audit Bureau 
which is comparable to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in the pub 
lication field. 

Coverage. Poster advertising is 
used in groups called showings. ‘The 
number 100 showing, which is gen 
erally regarded as the standard cov 
erage, consists of a sufficient number 
of panels to provide complete covet 
age in all parts of a market. 

The number 100 showing in a 
very small town would be a single 
panel on Main Street. In a large city 
like Chicago, it is 160 poster panels. 
In an intermediate city like Youngs 
town, Ohio, with a population of 
167,700, it is 24 panels. In advertis 
ing campaigns, copy is changed every 
thirty days by new posting. 

Package presentation and trade 
name advertising. Both are featured 
in posters. The package is repro 
duced in exactly the right colors and 
in large size so that people become 
familiar with it and recognize it 
when they go into stores to buy. 
The trade name is also featured in 
posters and quickly becomes well 
known so that customers ask for 
the product by name. 

Repetition. An essential in all 
advertising, repetition, may be lik 
ened to seeing people . . . the more 
often we see them the better we 
know them. 

Before concluding, a word about 
some of the principal differences be 
tween poster art and most other 
forms of art. Posters require a maxi 
mum of simplicity and strength with 
strict avoidance of excessive varia- 
tions or delicacy in patterns or tints. 
Colors generally are bright in post 
ers. Backgrounds usually are in con 
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trast to the central subject of the 
fact, 
tendency 


design. In will find a 


marked 


you 
towards contrasts 


rather than harmony 


in poster art 
Posters are usually printed by lithog 
Ihey are big, colorful, strik 


ippcal mce, 


raphy 
ing in good natured, but 
compelling in their suggestions 
I'he success of poster art is judged 
not by the 


views of artists o1 


advertising men and women but 
by its effect on all the people. For 
them the poster is designed. ‘To 


+} 


them we must look to find proof of 


Record Before 1939 
Continued from page 10 


thes 
items 
the 


placed “‘sky signs” were a peril to the 


still are, 


But the bad went along with 


treasured collectors 


good. Immense, precariously 
passerby and the shouting posted ad 
vertisements which sprang m weedy 
profusion on every fence and wall 
became so offensive in quantity and 
content that, during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, regala 
tions were passed in many countries 
to control them. 

It did not take long for this pub 
licity form to find its place in Amer 
ica. Pictorial posters were already 
used for recruiting purposes during 
the Civil War and in the following 
the inimitable P. T. Bar 
num was quick to sense the sucker 
catching properties of the technique 
Walls and_ billboards 
the country flamed with 
announcements the popular 
large billboard of today became an 


decades 


throughout 
his circus 
and 


established fact. Other entrepreneurs 
and the makers of patent medicines 


took up the paper standard and 
Matt Morgan became the most 


notable designer of the large sheets. 
But no other American working in 
large scale was up to Morgan’s 
standard in artistic merit and it was 
only in the small publisher's posters 
that we made a real contribution 
at the turn of the century. Edward 
Penfield, stemming somewhat from 
Lautree and Steinlen, popularized 
Harper's Magazine in a clever series, 
Will Bradley did the same for Chap 
Book, J. J. Gould for the firm of 
Lippincott, Maxfield Parrish for 
Century and so on. Collars, soaps, 
automobiles followed with poster ads 
during the 1goos. J. C. Leyendecker 
| popularized the “Arrow Collar” type 
and the whiteness of Ivory Soap, the 
| latest Pierce Arrow poster was eager 
| ly awaited, and artists like Charles 
Dana Gibson, Louis Rhead, and 
others contributed to the American 
tradition before World War I. 
The developments in poster art 
in Europe between the high point 
| of the ’90s and 1914 were climaxed 
| by the output for World War I. 
Then, as in this country now, the 
most urgent appeal was for funds, 
though in England recruiting post 
ers were given attention. But the 
Allies won the war in spite of, rather 
than because of, English and Amer 


its success. Proof is found in the way 
people have shown their preference 
for the products that have been con 


sistently featured in posters 
Coca-Cola, Chevrolet, Camel, Kel 
logg’s, Ford, Heinz, Chesterfield, 
Sunkist, Wrigley 


Posters have served well in peace 


time. They served well in World 
War |. ‘They are already serving in 
the present wat and are ready 
to serve on a larger scale in answer 


to the call for 
half of the 


their services in be 


nation 
ican poster appeals. Germany, bet 
ter at adapting than at inventing in 
graphic arts, outstripped her ene 
mies in posters whose forms ulti 
mately 


depended upon the new 
abstract art of Pre-War Paris. Dut 
ing the 1900s German artists had 


the gift of making simple posters— 
a picture of a beer mug, not a whole 
story the trick in 
advertisements, and the same quick 


about it, turned 
impact was used in advertising the 
war. Between 1914 and 1918, fear, 
dread, compulsion were stressed in 
curious and haunting color-schemes 
which at once arrested the eye and 
the 


posters, 


impressed memory German 


aviation showing § graceful 
planes in silhouette (at a date be- 
fore plane silhouettes were actually 
graceful), her hate and fear posters, 
showing what could happen if Ger 
many lost, were not unlike the poster 


types at which we now aim. 


commercial 
art periodicals during War I had 
nothing but scorn for the ineffec 
tual English posters which indeed 
seem insipid by contrast. The Eng 
lish, characteristically broad-minded, 


Articles in German 


staged a show of German commer 
cial art in 1914, and 
tried to learn from it. ‘To some ex 
tent they but in 
the main the English poster was 
essentially literary in appeal. This 
in spite of the fact that in the 
“Beggarstaft Brothers’’ (James Pryde 
and William England 
had produced some of the most 
forceful and original posters of the 
igoos. Often the sentimentality of 
the war posters was cheap and child 
ish, and the best work—heart-rend 
ing appeals by Sir Frank Brangwyn 
—was essentially illustrational and 
narrative. The quality of English 
posters improved after 1915 and the 
occupation of Belgium, and artists 
like Ravenhill, Pryse, and others, 
many of them working not directly 
for the Government but for the 
London Electric Railway Company 
which, like many an American firm 
today, had stepped in and made 
their own contribution to the na 
tion’s poster campaigns, turned out 
jobs which hit at the basic emotions. 

Less fearsome than the German, 
and infinitely superior to the British 
in direct hitting power and artistic 
standards were the French posters 
of 1914-18 which aimed at laughter 
as well as tears. Steinlen was still 


London in 


were successful, 


Nicholson ) 
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ilive and potent and others were as 
effective. The quality which they 
had is well worth remembering: no 
text was ever really necessary, for 
with the few brilliant strokes of 
color which composed the picture, 
the artist was able to tell his whole 
story. In an appeal for funds for the 
tubercular, two hands were shown 
supporting a sick soldier. The spec 
tator needed no words to tell him 
to lend a helping hand—with funds 

When America finally entered 
the conflict in 1917 its posters, is 
sued by the thousands, had nothing 
in quality to equal the volume of 
output. Posters were ordered right 
ind left, by the Army, the Navy, 
ind the ‘Treasury, little time being 
given for realizing the designs. But 
if many of America’s World War | 
posters look “corny” to us today, 
ind at the time they were indeed 
subjected to a great deal of sophis 
ticated criticism on the grounds of 
taste and aesthetic content) the 
ippeal to the basic emotions was 
stronger than so far in this war, 
through pictures of bloody German 
boots, murdered Belgian children, 
Uncle Sam_ pointing a_ haunting 


hnger directly at the spectator, beau 


tiful Red Cross nurses reaching out 
for folding money. Along with such 
popular American graphic artists as 
Christy, Beneker, Henry Raleigh, 
ind Harrison Fisher worked the 
etcher Joseph Pennell whose com 
position of New York harbor in 
flames is not so fantastic today as 
it was at the time of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. Too late to be of 
use, Pennell wrote a book telling 
how war posters should be made 
K.uropean artists were called in, too, 
for effective posters, and some were 
produced for the United States by 
Brangwyn, Raemaekers and the 


rench lithographer, Jonas. 

In the commercial posters which 
followed World War I, Germany 
continued to rival France in adver 
tisements high in selling ability and 
irtistic standard, and such Germans 
as Ludwig Hohlwein and Lucien 
Bernhard were active in New York 
is in Berlin. The same fundamental 
principles were employed as before 
the war, and the borrowings from 
the Cubists and later schools were 
as plentiful. The Munich artists 
were particularly strong on aesthetic 
content, a factor of which even Ger 
man art directors were shv until it 
was found that an artistically valid 
poster could sell even more than a 
tasteless one if it was direct and 
comprehensible to all portions of 
the population—a good point to 
keep in mind. 


In post-War France the poster 
remained a high art commanding 
the most talented. Visual freshness 
was always the keynote, and the 
value of the surprise of unhackneyed 
forms combined with skillful artistry 
in execution was well understood by 
such artists as the great Cassandre, 
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Jean Carlu (who recently lent his 
skill to the production of U.S. Gov 
ernment posters), Lupot, Nathan, 
and many others whose work was as 
familiar to visitors to Paris as the 
“life of the streets,” of which it 
was an integral part. In France the 
public waited for new posters to 
ippear, and took time to look at 
them. They were not disappointed, 
but the posters would have com 
manded attention even from a less 
willing public. They had the color, 
the simplicity, the novelty to do 
so. The poster artists always kept 
ibreast the “fine art” Ecole de 
Paris. Cubism and Purism appeared 
on the hoardings and poster columns 
ilmost as quickly as in the art gal 
leries—but the obscurity and the 
preciousness were strained off with 
out any essential loss to the design 
Ihe poster had to be, and was, 
understood. W ithout talking down to 


him, and without being too “arty,” 


the French poster specialist trans 
lated the new art forms into terms 
which could be understood by the 
man in the street. The poster be 


came the “poor man’s art gallery 


Development in England during 
the past two decades roughly fol 
lowed that on the Continent, though 
with local variations. Outstanding 
was the travel poster—the cathedral 
towns shown by Fred Taylor, the 
crisp, inviting landscapes created by 
the American-born McKnight ‘Kauf 
fer for British railway and gasoline 
idvertisements. But even in these 
landscapes the appeal for the Eng 
lish was almost as much literary as 
it was visual, and the British love of 
the pun is often translated, as in 
the clever work of Abram Games, 
into a picture pun. Whereas in 
\merica during the same period the 
introduction of radio advertising has 
considerably affected the role of the 
poster, the fact that there were no 
British radio commercials made the 
poster a more important medium 
than on this side of the Aflantic. 
This provided wartime England 
with a group of accomplished artists 
to choose from. Her posters, though 
not ideal, have been more successful 
in impact and quality, than ours. 


During the long armistice the 
United States, country of the radio 
plug and the jalopy, all but lost the 
art of the single sheet poster. With 
out sidewalk cafés there was no “‘life 
of the streets” as in Europe. Here 
the poster moved out to the coun 
trv, became a ‘twenty-four sheet 
billboard to be viewed from a speed 
ing automobile and to be tied up 
with weekly, or daily radio cam 
paigns. The car cards often repeated 
the large billboards in miniature. 
The greatest spenders of advertising 
money in the world, we developed, 
even for our large posters, no poster 
art worthy of the name and few 
artists with any sense of style. Euro 
peans called in to improve matters 
complained of the difficult horizon 
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tal shape of our billboards, and our 
own commercial designers certainly 
made no aesthetic tnumphs of them 
By repetition of single slogans and 
trade marks they were able to sup 


plement the radio, but there was no 


Record Since 1939 
Continued from page 12) 
l'reasury poster contests. To date, 
few of the results have appeared in 
printed form 

One government agency which 
has been active in furnishing pi 
torial material often fresh in aspect 
though local in scope, has been the 
recently created War Services divi 
sion of the WPA. Upon request 
from lI ederal, state, or local gov 
ernments and from war or defense 
agencies, posters are designed or pro 
duced by WPA to be distributed by 
the organization for which they 
were made. The state art units op 
erate independently of each other 
and the extent of their programs 
depends upon regional conditions 
New York’s has been particularly ac 
tive, some of its products having 
had national distribution. Among 
other busv units are those of Penn 
svivania, Rhode Island, Alabama, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Cali 
fornia, Louisiana, Washington, and 
New Jersey. Reproduced by the 
faithful and rich silk-screen method, 
in editions often as large as 25, 
WPA posters have been useful in 
filling gaps, turning quick tucks, and 
sometimes providing new ideas. 

l'o supplement the production of 
the Government and of heavy in 
dustry, various private advertising 
firms have been active. For sale 
largely to factories, the Sheldon 
Claire Company of Chicago, the El 
liott Service Company of New York, 
and Kelly-Reade & Company of 
Rochester, have designed and pub 
lished morale posters. In this group 
perhaps the best have been the pop 
ular “Loose Talk Can Cost Lives” 
series, some high in humorous con 
tent, some profoundly serious, made 
up by the British-American Ambu 
lance Corps and sold at low figures 
for the benefit of the Corps—ten 
different pictures illustrate a single 
slogan, a new and potent idea for 
driving a point home. Still another 
New York City agency, known as 
“Walls Have Ears,” has coined the 
word “‘sabotalk’”’ and planned a one 
slogan series to be executed by art 
ists rated high in Fifty-seventh Street 
galleries. With the commercial ad 
vertisers who are merely trading 
upon patriotism by using war slo 
gans to sell their wares, it is not the 
province of this survey to deal. 

Still another type is that issued 
by independent organizations like 
the Red Cross, the American Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Services, and the 
United Service Organizations. By 
and large, they share, only too thor- 
oughly, the characteristics of the 
other posters we have discussed. 


real force in our posters, and surely 
no art. ‘Though we did understand 
the value of emotional appeal in ad 
vertising in this country it was 
largely restricted to the mediums of 


the radio and the magazine 


Without centralized direction the 
efforts of painters, graphic artists, 
and sculptors to organize themselves 
for war work, and of museums to 
ferret out talent are of little avail 
I'he situation in this respect is im 
proving Artists For Victory, a union 
of more than twenty national and 
New York City societies, has, to 
date, two counts to its credit. The 
first is an index of all member art 
ists which can be consulted by Gov 
ernment and other societies desiring 
to give commissions. ‘The second is 
the National Poster Contest (see 
page 19) which has official support 
ind promises to accomplish the task 
of bringing together in one place 
evidence of the country’s scattered 
untapped talent. 

Inquiries made by ART News of 
museums in most of the forty-eight 
states have brought reports of a 
mass of commendable local activity 
too great to publish in this issue. 
(he museums have sponsored poster 
exhibitions and competitions, mostls 
aimed for Washington. In New 
York, the Museum of Modern Art, 
with its 1941 poster contest for the 
lreasury and the Army Air Corps, 
its Hemispheric poster contest (the 
results of which will be displayed in 
the fall), its provided exhibition of 
the winners in the National Poster 
Contest, and the traveling poster 
exhibit it has been lending to art 
galleries in scores of cities (this is 
by very far the most popular of the 
Museum’s traveling shows) has been 
particularly active. America’s “‘fine” 
artists and museums are anxious to 
prove what the non-commercial’ 
painter can do in the interest of 
visual propaganda. They merely 
need to be shown how their experi 
ments can be correlated and used. 

To aid us in the transformation 
of commercial into war advertising 
we can profitably turn to the Soviet 
Union for models. The basic 
changes in the mode of living re 
quired by a nation at war have many 
parallels with those necessary undet 
a revolutionary regime. In their ap 
peal to the worker and to the civil 
ian who must go on rations, the task 
of our own current production and 
bond publicity is not, in essence, 
very different from that which ac 
companied Russia’s Five Year Plans. 
If posters are the best method of 
reaching the lower third of our 
population, their scope among Rus 
sia’s millions, with their high per 
centage of illiteracy in the post-1917 
period, was even broader. The Gov- 
ernment took the poster seriously 
and got results. The artist was no 
mere man with a brush — he prob 
ably affected more people than the 
leading author. 
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In the creation of the sort of 
posters we need, the Soviets have a 
twenty-vear lead on us. While we 
were selling breakfast foods, they 
were selling a new way of life and 
the vast adjustments it implied. For 
two decades they have been teach 
ing, via the poster, how to speed up 
output, make the most of materials 
available for civilian consumption, 
and coéperate with the state. Now 
they teach, and impressively, hatred 
of the enemy. 

Shortly after the Soviets were es 
tablished, a state atelier was set up 
under the supervision of Mayakov 
sky who wanted “the quill to be 
equal to the bayonet.” The artists 
he trained, and those who followed 
them, have made the quill (and ai 
brush) even more potent. Artistic 
standards have rarely been neglected 
in their design—the high aesthetic 


Facts and Figures 


(Continued from page 15) 


poster, recalled a gangster’s cap 
Hollywood style, those questioned 
thought the subject was crime and 
the FBI’s war against it. A small 
detail upset a fine idea, and circula- 
tion figures were shown to be a 
misleading check of success. 

From these statistics, and from 
other evidence and experience — 
practical and _ historical—the follow 
ing main principles emerge as those 
to be observed by those ordering 
and those designing posters. 

hose who order them should 
remember that there must not be 
too many and unrelated posters. It 
is better to hammer at a single point 
by constant repetition of a single 
slogan such as “Loose Talk Can 
Cost Lives,” “This is Your Land, 
Keep it Yours—Buy Bonds.” Poster 
campaigns should not be “in a 
vacuum” but should be carefully 
tied up with nationwide drives en 
listing other mediums. Posters 
should demand rather than per 
suade, stress themes of fear and 
hatred rather than humor, appeal 
to the emotions. It is not the prov 
ince of a commercial poster to “lec 
ture, preach, or force,” but a war 
poster must do some of these things. 

A major lesson which advertising 
art has to teach to those who make 
war posters is the value of repetition 
of slogans and of trade mark. The 
technique of featuring the adver 
tised article or its trade mark can 
be paralleled by always printing such 
words as “War Bonds” in the very 
same type whether the poster is 
actually issued by the Treasury or by 
private sources on its behalf. In this 
way “Bonds,” “Production” of 
whatever is being repeatedly adver- 
tised will become visual symbols, as 
familiar as the ‘“Coca-Cola’”’ script, 

The designer of the poster should 
understand that the prime function 
of the poster is to get action. A de 
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content helps the effectiveness as it 
did in Munich’s commercial posters 
of the *20s. Russian posters by their 
directness can provoke, inspire, 
amuse, impell, awe, and instruct 
without so much as a word of text 
\nd they kill Germans 

Russia's pictorial propaganda had 
1 lot to teach to the Chinese and to 
the Spanish Loyalists who organized 
a poster atelier on the Mayakovsky 
model and drew upon native Span 
ish poster idioms as well as upon 
the Russian. Both the Spanish and 
the Chinese learned to tell a story 
in knock-out terms by pictures 
alone. So can we, and the sooner 
we learn to depend more upon the 
picture than upon the text, the 
quicker we will reach our lower one 
third. ‘The examples from countries 
where literacy is low can be invalu 
able 


sign in which the figures are active 
rather than static can accomplish 
this better. His style should not be 
too abstract. If symbolism is used, 
it must be symbolism which is un 
derstood, even by the illiterate, and 
tricky points of view, however hand 
some, should be avoided. On the 
other hand the style should not be 
that of the slick commercial illus 
trator. New, potent, vital styles are 
required for fresh visual approach, 
the first requirement of a successful 
poster. The very best posters are 
those in which the entire story can 
be told by the picture alone. The 
Russian, Chinese, and Spanish pos 
ters offer the best illustrations of 
the story-telling picture in which 
the text is really unnecessary. Their 
techniques, developed for the propa 
gandizing and instruction of virtual 
ly illiterate populations, should be 
carefully studied. The Russians have 
employed the best artists for this 
purpose, have trained them careful 
ly over a long period of years. The 
aesthetic quality is high, and height 
ens the appeal and effectiveness of 
this medium. 

If slogans are used, pictorial mate 
rial, both in design and in subject 
matter should be completely tied 
with it. The design should be sim 
ple, drive home a single point. 

Unity, brevity, and directness are 
no less important in the text than 
in the pictorial part of the poster. 
Text should be completely intel 
ligible in meaning, easy to read. It, 
like the pictures, should be a call to 
action, and should instruct in meth 
ods of acting. A slogan like “Pre 
vent This” is “in a vacuum” un 
less a specific method of prevent 
ing “this” is indicated. It should 
be remembered that the poster in 
the studio gets the full attention of 
those looking at it. When posted 
on a billboard, it must command 
the attention of a preoccupied 
spectator, and compete with other 
material in so doing. 
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Place for the Poster 
Continued from page 9 

commercial art and publicity 

But there was also a more urgent 
impulse. So far the poster job, gov 
ernmental and private, in this coun 
try has not been well done. Fueled 
by myriad good intentions, driven 
by limitless enthusiasm, it has pro 
duced posters in vast fertility — yet 
its results have been as haphazard as 
its origins and execution have been 
immature and undisciplined. The 
success of this vital medium has 
been endangered, on the one hand, 
by much too prolific an output and 
display of posters, on the other by 
ill-considered messages and other 
products of gaps in the understand 
ing of what a poster really should 
convey. This is in no sense an in 
dictment of the persons responsible 


Like every other public and private 


agency concerned with the war ef 
fort, they were hampered before 


Pearl Harbor by apathy, since De 
attendant 
upon trying to do five years’ vital 


cember 7 by the chaos 
work within as many months. 

It is not too late, however, to be 
gin afresh and to reconsider the 


whole poster situation as a new 


problem. Old and recent lessons 
will not have been learned in vain 
and there are many new facts which 
have yet generally to be taken into 
account. between the 
lofty idealism of the propaganda for 
Christian thought and deed that still 
lives unforgettably in Giotto’s sim 
ple reds and blues on the walls of 
the Arena Chapel, and the hard 
commercial competitive dollars-and 
common-sense pictorial sales argu 
ments of Coca-Cola, lies the true 
course for the war poster. It must 
teach and exhort with a spiritual 
fervor impelled by the higher prin 
ciples for which we are dangerously 
fighting, yet it dare not for a mo 
ment overlook any of the tested psy 
chological means which have be 
come the practical pictorial language 
of advertising. 


Somewhere 


This survey has sought to -con 
sider every aspect of the problem. 
It is the product of several months 
of research and study by members 
of the staff of The Art Foundation, 
which felt it a duty to undertake so 
vital a project at this time. During 
its course it met, we are glad to ac 
knowledge, only the friendliest and 
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most helpful coéperation from every 
ofhcial and private source that was 
ipproached. At many such points 
we were supplied with the required 
with a 


information simultaneously 


counter-request for more facts and 


guidance from our end — revealing 


the slender basis upon which the 
poster job has had to proceed at the 
outset. Our results, we believe, con 
stitute the first complete picture of 
the entire situation, covering all 
phases of the past and present, re 
porting factual surveys, and analyz 
ing accomplishments so far on the 


basis of the best available opinion 


From this total panorama, certain 
positive conclusions emerge. ‘To be 
gin with, war posters can have va 
lidity, will avoid confusion, only if 
each one is part of an integrated 
campaign carefully calculated to play 
a specific part in a general philos 
ophy of propaganda. ‘The poster as 
1 medium must be considered a 
weapon along with radio, publica 
tions, public speeches, and like man 
ifestations, in the battle behind the 
lines. It timed 


and placed accurately and in rela 


must therefore be 
tion to the audience of each of the 
other media. 


Out of this, the need grows cleat 
for a national poster authority to 
control both governmental and pri 
vate output of all war posters. With 
out in any way setting up a poster 
dictatorship, there should be a com 
mittee composed of representatives 
of each of the poster-issuing branches 
of the government and representa 
tives of private industry issuing wat 
posters, as well as of art and of the 
advertising and publicity professions. 
Only by voluntarily imposing such a, 
so to speak, advisory censorship upon 
the issuing of posters can there be 
avoided the welter of largely inco 
herent visual that now 
compete for public attention and 


messages 


are likely to drown out imperative 
messages when they appear. 


\t the present moment the most 
comprehensive of any official poster 
issuing source is in the Office of 
War Information under Elmer Davis, 
where the former poster functions 
of the Office of Facts and Figures 
and the Office for Emergency Man 
agement have just been united in a 
Graphics Division whose new Chief, 
a recent and propitious appoint 
ment, is Francis Brennan (on leave 
of absence from the art editorship 
of Fortune Magazine). But that does 
not include the poster-issuing func 
tions in Washington of the Treas 
ury, War and Navy Departments, 
plus the countless local activities of 
these departments all over the coun 
try as well as the admirably well 
intentioned poster services of the 
WPA. If you add to these the 
equally well-intentioned poster ef 
forts of private industry which cour 
ageously stepped into the breach 
and produced its own posters when 
few workers’ morale posters were yet 


available, you will see how danget 


ous the prospect of visual confusion 
is sure to become when multiplied 
by time and increasing facilities and 


ideas for more posters 


Che first task of such a national 
poster authority—or, failing its crea 
tion, of some authority higher than 
any of the single poster-issuing 
sources, which probably means the 
President — would be to define a 
physical place for the poster. Since 
America has not been a country in 
which the small poster has played 
a major part in publicity — which 
gives the medium the advantage of 
freshness along with the awkward 
ness of novelty—there exists a fun 
damental uncertainty as to just where 
the poster is going to go beyond the 
many places automatically indicated 
And many of the latter, like hoard 
ings and railway and city transporta 
tion stations, are either undignified 
or already so populated by commer 
cial advertising that the spectator is 
fatigued before the fact. We have 
been a nation of the large or “24 
sheet” billboard, and these of course 
have their fundamental effectiveness, 
though it is one at present consid 
erably impaired by restricted auto 
mobile travel along the highways. 


Now the 24-sheet poster must be 
supplemented by far more frequent 
one-sheet posters in, it would seem 
logical, unexpected places. It was, 
for example, the sudden discovery 
of the chalk-scrawled “V” on the 
wall that lent great force, even in 
the United Nations’ home territory, 
to its vigor as a sign of confidence 
in victory, just as one of the strokes 
genius of Dr. 
party 
came to power in Germany, was the 


of propagandistic 
Goebbels, long before his 


almost incredible effrontery with 
which Nazi posters and slogans ap 
peared on even the most sacrosanct 
walls, indoors and out, through the 
Reich. Hence the finding of the 
place for the poster, one of those 
requirements so obvious that they 
are easily overlooked, is a job that 
will demand careful study and 
highly efficient execution. 

Next in order of work and im 
portance for a comprehensive poster 
program is the editing of the post 
ers themselves. The extent of such 
a task, again one for which obvi 
ously a national poster authority is 
required, ranges all the way from 
deciding whether a poster is an es 
sential part of a campaign and pre 
cisely whom the campaign is in 
tended to reach, to setting up the 
specifications for text and layout. 
Then it must be remembered that, 
although it is true that the most 
efficient use of posters will be in 
reaching the lower population strata, 
there will be cases where all classes 
of the population must thus be 
reached and others where a specific 
small group is the objective that re 
quires special visual propaganda. 

To act in the light of factual 
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surveys and polls already made on 
the basis of British and Canadian 
wartime experience (see page 14) 
will of course also be the duty of 
the central poster body. Yet here 
again it must take all such analyses 
and pre-test figures with grains of 
salty deliberation, for none of these 
so far are flawless rules for the fu 
ture. It may well be proved that 
one poster will favorably affect only 
60% of the population and another 


only 30%. 


Yet for most functions 
of the war poster it is not so much 
an arbitrary yes-or-no reaction that 
counts, but one of intensity. There 
fore, if the intensity of the first 
poster is but 30%, whereas the sec 
ond, even though it attracts but a 
smaller group, gets a reaction of 
90% intensity, the latter is very 
likely doing the better job. 

Most of this may seem at first 
glance to have little to do with art 
as it is generally understood. With 
this we disagree. Every pictorial 
message, however secondary its art 
istic function, can be judged by the 
application of sound critical stand 
ards. With the collaboration of 
advertising and publicity men, of 
psychologists and trained propagan 
dists, the artist and art critic who 
have long ago digested the first fun 
damentals of visual approach, which 
are also the fundamentals of the 
poster, can and must do their share 
in making the poster program a 
success. 

From this point onward in de 
fining the art of the poster they 
are invaluable, for we have few com 
mercial artists with sufficient force 
and integrity of style to sell the 
nation on the war. Echoing a trade 
mark and slick slogans is no longer 
enough. We need to stir the emo 
tions to get action where action is 
painful. Many of our “fine” artists, 
if they will subject themselves to 
the discipline of a well planned 


WHEN & WHERE 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Bros. November. 6th 
Miniature Prints Annual. Open to active 
members. All print mediums. No jury. No 
orizes. Works due Oct. 24. No print to be 
larger than 3 x.5 inches, priced at $5.00 or 
less. James Swann, Sec’y., 700 Schibert 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLUMRUS, 0., Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. September. Ohio Watercolor Soc. Annual 
Circuit Exhibition. Open to members (mem- 
bership open to Ohio residents). Mediums: 
watercolor. Jury. Exhibition will circulate in 
Ohio from Oct. to June. Entry cards & works 
due Sept. 8. Mrs. R. M. Gatrell, Sec'y., 1492 
Perry St.. Columbus, 0. 


DAYTON. 0O., Art Institute. November. Ohio 
Print Makers Annual. Open to artists born or 
resident in Ohio. All print mediums. Jury. 
No prizes. Exhibition circulates all year. 
Entries due Oct. 26. Margaret Weddell, Sec’y. 
to Director, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 0. 


DETROIT. MICH., Nov. 17-Dec. 20. Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Michigan Artists Annual. 
Open to Michigan artists, including those 
living outside state. All mediums. Jury. Cash 
& purchase prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Oct. 31. Detroit Inst. of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


FITCHBURG. MASS., Fitchburg Art Center. 
Sept. (3-Oct. 6. Regional Art Exhibition. 
Open to artists of central Mass. All mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Works due Sept. |. 
Daniel Tower, Director, Fitchburg Art Cen- 
ter, Fitchburg, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum. 
Oct. 25-Nov. 15. Connecticut Watercolor & 
Gouache Annual. Open to artists living in 
Conn. Mediums: watercolor and gouache. Fee 
$3.00. Jury. Cash prize. Entry cards and 
works due Oct 14. Alexander Crane, Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union. Nov. 4- 
Dec. 3. Sth Wisconsin Salon of Art. Open to 
artists living in Wis. for 3 years including 
past year, or for 10 years if now living out- 
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campaign, have just the equipment 
to create such action-getting designs. 

Admittedly the job is a great deal 
harder than it was for the totali 
tarian regimes, whose posters illus 
trate this article as examples worth 
studying by American poster crea 
tors. There the poster was part of a 
much too unpleasantly developed 
propaganda effort stretching far back 
to the days of peace. The ready sym 
bols of the Soviets, the categorical 
imperatives of the Germans, work 
only too well with a population con 
ditioned and nourished on a decade 
of official propaganda. In a democ 
racy all this has to be different. The 
poster must seek militantly to stir 
the individual thinker, in many cases 
having to break down the inde 
pendent line of thought which is 
his second nature. 

Here, we think, is where the 
“fine” artist comes in. He can cer 
tainly do better than such ghastly 
improvisations as a recent set of 
posters issued by the Treasury De 
partment for the sale of War Bonds, 
which were paid for by various ad 
vertisers, and which represented in 
equal size a victorious American 
eagle and such items as a bottle of 
Bromo-Seltzer, These things are trav 
esties upon the spirit of the men 
who die in this war, upon the trans 
figuring ideal of freedom and de 
cency for which we are asking peo 
ple to buy War Bonds, to produce, 
to “button their lips.” The duty of 
the artist is clear 

“He is come to open 

“The purple testament of 

bleeding war.” 

To do it convincingly will demand 
closest coéperation and willingness 
to submerge personalities for the 
common effort and for the common 
good. It can be done. 


Acknowledgement of their invalu 
able assistance toward the prepara 
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side the state, or who have studied there for 
3 years. All mediums. Jury. Purchase prizes 
Works due Oct. 26. Marien Fredrichs, Chair- 
man, Union Gallery Committee, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


MASSILLON, 0., Massilion Museum. Nov. 
1-30. Seventh Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Stark (Ohio) and adjoin- 
ing counties. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. No entry ecards. Works due Oct. 22. 
Albert E. Hise, Curator, Massillon Museum. 
Massillon, 0. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Montclair Art Museum. 
Nov. 1-29. New Jersey State Annual. Open to 
artists born in N. J., who live there 3 mos. of 
year, or have lived there for past 5 years. All 
mediums. Jury. Awards. Entry cards due 
Oct. 3; works Oct. 4-11. Mrs. 0. A. Anderson, 
ral tag Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, 


NEWARK, N. J., Artists of Today Gallery. 
Aug. 24-Sept. 5. Association Show. Open to 
New Jersey artists. All mediums except sculp- 
ture. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Aug. 
15; works Aug. (9. Mrs. H. C. Bradley, 
Sec’y., 49 New St., Newark, N. J. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.., Isaac Delgado Museum. 
Begins Sept. 13. 18th Annual. Open to mem- 
bers (membership dues $5), and to men of 
armed forces of U. S. All mediums. No jury. 
Cash prizes. Works due Sept. t1. Art Ass'n. 


of New Orleans, Isaac Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans, La. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 9. Allied Artists of America 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture & mural. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry ecards due Oct. 20. (Entry blanks ready 


in Sept.) Harry E. Olsen, 321 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Nov. 4-12. N. Y. Society of Ceramic 
Arts Annual. Open to members. Mediums: 
elay, terra cotta, stained glass and enamel. 


tion of this survey is hereby grate 
fully made to Dr. George Gallup, 
Dr. David M. Levy, Dr. Miller Mc 
Clintock, Mr. Noel Robbins, the 
Library of Congress, the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, the Museum of 
Modern Art, and Messrs. Young and 
Rubicam, Inc. 


Arts in Wartime 
(Continued from page 20) 


also for the communicative, and 
the social instincts in man. Far 
from being mobilized to march in 
goose step or enslaved to chains or 
contained within barbed-wire enclo 
sures, art that is truly art cannot 
even be standardized to specifica 
tions. In a changing world where 
the economic phase of individual 
ism is perhaps a closing chapter, we 
must uphold, more than ever now, 
the social phase of that “personal 
expression in design’”’ which is art. 
For art is the eternal stronghold of 
the free individual. In the recon 
struction of the world after the war 
statesmen will need exactly what 
art, at its best, requires and repre 
sents—its unity and _ universality, 
the catholicities of our connoisseur 
ship, our respect for and delight in 
art’s unique differences. Faith in art 
at this time is faith in the intimate 
loyalties and affections, faith in the 
kinships of congenial taste and com 
mon purpose everywhere, faith in 
the striving for ever finer quality in 
effort, faith in the ideals of inde 
pendence, interdependence and tol 
erance, of self reliance, self-govern 
ment and opportunity. Such ideals 
give men something to live for and, 
if need be, something worth giving 
their lives to save. 


(The foregoing is an address de 
livered before the Annual meeting 
of the American Association of Mu- 
seums at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
May, 1942.) 


Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 26; works, Oct. 
28. Mrs. W. P. Willetts, Sec’y., Roslyn Hts.. 
L. 6. @ ¥. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Dec. 7-Feb. 22. Artists for Victory 
Exhibition. Open to American artists. Me- 
diums: painting, sculpture & print. Jury. 
$52,000 in purchase prizes. For further infor- 
mation write Artists For Victory, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Vendome Gallery. June 6- 
Sept. 6. Summer Offensive & Revolving Bar- 
rage Exhibitions. Open to all artists. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor & sculpture. Small fee. 
Works due Mon. & Tues. of each week. Jo- 
ea Sue, 23 W. 56th St., New York, 
a: Ve 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Sept. 
27-Nov. |. Watercolor & Print Annual. Open 
to all artists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing & prints. Jury. Prizes. Works due 
Sept. 19. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Cal. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. Dee. 1-31. 
Six States Exhibition. Open te artists whose 
legal residence is in Neb., la., Kan., Col., 
S. D., or Mo. Mediums: oil, watercolor, print, 
drawing, small scu'pture & pottery. Jury. No 
prizes but outstanding artists in watercolor 
& oil will have privilege of one-man show. 
Entry cards & works due Nov. 9. Joslyn 
Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. 
Autumn, 1942. San Francisco Art Assoc. An- 
nual. Open to all artists resident in U. S. 
Mediums: oil. tempera on panel, & seu'pture. 
Jury. $1,100 In prizes. San Franeciseo Museum 
of Art. Civie Center, San Franciseo, Cal. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gallery. Nov. 
1-28. Shreveport Art Club Members Annual. 
Open to members in good standing (member- 
ship open to artists residing in South; dues 
$1). All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 15; works Oct. 18. J. H. Smith, 
Sec’y., 3015 Greenwood Rd., Shreveport, La. 
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Pont. members of Wilmington Soc. of F. A 
and former pupils of Howard Pyle. Mediums 
oil and sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards and works due Oct. 26. Wilmington 
Soc. of the Fine Arts, Park Drive & Wood 
lawn Ave., Wilmington, Del 


WOLCOTTVILLE, IND., American Monotype 
Society. Nov. 1942-Jan. 1944. 3rd Traveling 
Annual. Open to artists living in U. S. Me 
dium: monotype. $3.00 fee. Exhibition will 


tour country. Entry cards and works due Nov 
|. Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville, Ind 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Jan 
1-31, 8th Annual New Year Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of O., Pa., 
Va. & W. Va. Mediums: oil & watercolor 
jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry ecards & 
works due Dee. 12. Secretary, Butler Art 
Inst., Youngstown, O 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


AMERICAN UNIV & PHILLIPS MEMO.- 
RIAL GALL., WASHINGTON, D. C.: One 
full & two half tuition scholarships for study 
in creative painting, leading to B. A. degree 
Open to high school graduates. Awards to 
be made on basis of submitted work, or by 
practical examination at Phillips Memorial 
Gall. Also two half tuition scholarships in 
graduate school leading to M. A. degree. For 
application blanks write President Paul F 
Douglass, American Univ., Washington, D.C 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 
Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year’s 
research, or creative work in fine arts, includ- 
ing music. Open to all citizens of U. S. be- 
tween ages of 25 and 40, or, in exceptional 
cases, over 40. Selections to be made on 
basis of unusual capacity for research, or 
proved creative ability. Candidates must pre- 
sent plans for proposed study. Applications 
due by Oct. 15. Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., La Quinta Gall 
New Mexico Watercolors, te Aug. 31. Indian 
Art, Sept. 1-30. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: 
Exhibition, to Aug. 3! 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel: Summer Annual, to Sept. 7. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art: Modern 
Watercolors & Drawings; Hartley; Burchfield; 
Cadmus, to Sept. |. 

Walters Gall.: 18th Century Ormolu, to Sept. | 

BOSTON, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: Prints 
by Mary Cassatt; Museum School Alumni, to 
Aug. 3! 

Public Library: 
nell. to Aug. 31. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. IA., Art Assoc.: 
Collection, to Aug. 31 

CLEVELAND, 0., Museum of Art: Can Amer- 
ica Be Bombed?; 19th Century & Modern 
Guns, to Sept. 13 

CONCORD, N. H., State Library: Gladys 
Brannigan, Aug. 3-29. South American Ex- 
hibit, Aug. 31-Sept. 26 

wt Se COL., Art Museum : 48th Annual, to 

pt. |. “Art in War,’’ to Aug. 23. 

FITCHBURG. MASS., Art Center: 
by Francis Dahl, to Sept. 9 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ... Museum of No. Ariz 
Arizona Sculptors, Aug. 6-30. Ancient Life 
in the Rocks of Arizona Sept. 2-27. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts 
Prints by British Artists in Service, Aug 
2-30. Red Cross Exhibition, Sept. 6-27. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: (5th Cen. 
tury Italian & Flemish Ptgs.; European Dec- 
crative Arts; Contemporary American Draw- 
ings, to Aug. 31. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Municipal Art Com- 
mission: Local Artists, to Sept. 30. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Con- 
temporary American Artists, to Sept. 30 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst.: Annual Wis- 
consin Prize Winners, 1926-1942. to Aug. 31. 
Festival of Latin American Art, Sent. 1-30. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Little- 
Known Prints by Great Masters, to Aug. 31. 
The Art of Glass, Aug. 4-Sept. 15. 

NEWARK, N. J., Museum: Decorative Arts of 
China, India, Persia & Europe, to Aug. 31 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Center: 
Oklahoma Artists; ‘“‘Two Years of War in 
England,"’ to Aug. 31. 

OSHKOSH, WIS., Public Museum: Fox River 
Valley Artists, to Aug. 31. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Scenic 
Wallpapers; Miniature Handturning. to Sept. 
it. Fine Art of Reproduction, to Sept. 15. 
ee Art Teachers’ Ass'n., Sept. 22- 
et. 3. 

Museum: Art in the U. S., to Sept. 13. 

Pennsylvania Acad. of Fine Arts: Ptgs. & Prints 
from Permanent Collections, to Aug. 31. 


Permanent 


Lithographs by Joseph Pen- 


Permanent 


Cartoons 


NEW YOR 


Acad. of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 
12th Summer Annual, to Aug. 3! 
A.C.A., 26 W. 8..Refregier, murals, to Aug. 15 
Acquavella, 38 E. 57 Alfred Mira, to Aug. 10 
Allison, 32 E. 57 
Etchings & Drawings, to Sept. | 
American British, 44 W. 56 British Empire 
War Cartoons & Caricatures, Sept. 1-26 
Assoc. American, 711 Fifth 
Group, Aug. 3-Sept. | 
Avery Library, Columbia Univ... .Casanova, His 
Associates & His Times, to Sept. | 
Pabcock, 38 E. 57..American Group, to Sept. 15 
Barbizon Plaza, 101 W. 58 
: Thumb Box Exhibition, to Oct. | 
Bignou, 32 E. 57.....Summer Show, to Sept. | 
Brooklyn Museum 
19th Century French Prints, to Sept. 15 
Oceanic Art, to Sept. 20 
Coordinating Council of French Relief Societies, 
451 Madison 
Malvina Hoffman, sculpture, to Sept. 15 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8. Summer Show, to Sept. | 
Contemporary Arts, ‘38 ~W. 57. “Small Paintings 
in Search of Good Homes,’’ to Aug. 31 
Decorators, 745 Fifth. Summer Group, to Sept. | 
Downtown, 48 E. 51 
Contemporary American, to Sept. 15 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
19th & gat \ aid French, Sept. 1-30 
Eggleston, 161 W. 
Harold W. Scott, to Aug. 15 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
Summer Exhibition to Aug. 31 
Garden Sculp.; Group, Sept. 1-30 
Gall. of Modern Art, 18 E. 57.Group, to Sept. | 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
Portraits by Americans, to Aug. 14 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Annual Founder’s Show, to Nov. | 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
Old & Modern Masters, to Sept. 15 
Kennedy, 786 Fifth 
Sporting Prints & Amer. Etchings, to Sept. 15 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Kleemann Group, to Sept. 15 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 , 
Contemporary Americans, Sept. 1-30 
Kohn, 608 Fifth....Herbert Pratt, to Aug. 14 
John Sennhauser, Aug. 17-Sept. If 
John Cosgrave, Sept. 14-Oct. 9 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth....... Group, to Sept. 15 


General, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 55! Fifth Avenue, New York, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: ‘Soldiers 


of Production,’ to Aug. 9 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: E 
Barnard Lintott, to Aug. 9. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Fifty Amer- 
ican Watercolors, to Aug. 30 

PRINCETON, WN. J., Print Club: American 
Artists Portrait Print Show, to Aug. 31. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Art Assoc.: American Scene 
by Living Ptrs. (reproductions), to Aug. 31 
Antique Show, Sept. |-Oct. 4. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., California State Li- 
brary: Recent Acquisitions, to Sept. 30. 

Crocker Gall.: Richard Walton; Anti-Nazi 
Posters, to Aug. 3!. Douglas Parshall, Aug. 
15-31. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Litho- 
graphs by Gavarni; George Ennis; Cartoons by 
D. Fitzpatrick, to Aug. 31. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., Utah State Art Cen- 
ter: Latin American Prints & Posters, to 


Aug. 31 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial 
Museum: Douglas Parshall, to Aug. 9. War 
Posters Today, to Aug. !4. Arts of American 
before Columbus, to Aug. 24. Anti-Nazi Post- 
ers by Soviet Artists, to Aug. 31 

Elder & Co.: Robert Gilberg, te Aug. 22 
Florice Wideman, Aug. 23-Sept. 12. Misha 
Dolnicoft, Sept. 14-Oct. 3 

Fairway Art Gall.: Decorative California Still- 
Life, to Aug. 31. Mural Designs for Modern 
Interiors, to Sept. 30. 

Museum: Americans, 1942, to Aug. 5. Fifty 
Ptgs. by Ten Artists, to Aug. 9. Ina Story. 
Sculpture by Kisa Beeck, Aug. 5-23. Con- 
temporary Chilean Art, Aug. 14-Sept. 13. 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Ancestral Sources of 
Modern Ptg., to Aug. 16. Scenery for the 
Cinema, from Aug. 3. Ptgs. of the Low Coun- 
tries; Sculpture for Children, from Aug. 17. 

SANTA FE, N. M., Art Museum: Suzanne 
Boss; Pansy Stockton, to Aug. 31. Fiesta 
Show, Sept. {-30. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Art Museum: War Poster 
Exhibition, to Aug. 9. London Firemen’s Ex- 
hibit, Aug. 8-30. Ptgs. from Northwest Art- 
ists Annual, to Sept. 30. Univ. of Wash. Art 
Students Exhibit, Sept. 3-Oct. 4. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Museum: North 
Mississippi Valley Artists Annual, to Sept. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 
The Art of Lumia, to Sept. 30. 

TOLEDO, 0O., Museum of Art: Contemporary 
American Artists Annual, to Aug. 31. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: Members 
Exhibit, to Sept. |. 

Phillips Memorial Gall.: Paul Klee, to Aug. 30 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 
Godey Prints; Engravings & Drawings of 
Robert E. Lee & His Contemporaries, to 


Sept. |. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Etchings from Reese Collection, to Aug. 31. 


K CITy 


Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
Old & Modern Masters, to Sept. 30 
Macbeth, i! E. 57 

Contemporary Artists, to Sept. 30 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 Modern Ptgs., to Sept. 15 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Prints, to Sept. 15 

McDonald, 665 Fifth 
Selected Prints, to Sept. 15 
Metropolitan Museum... Index of American 
Design, to Sept. 15. Posters of the 90's; 
Men Who Made America (prints), to Sept. 30 
Midiown, 605 Madison Group, to Sept. | 
Milch, 108 W. 57 Group, to Sept. 15 
' 
! 


Montross, 785 Fifth Group, to Sept. 
Morton, 130 W. 57..... Group, to Sept. 
Museum of City of New York 
Red Cross Exhibition, to Sept. 9 
Museum of Living Art, 100 Washington Sq. 
Americans, to Uct. 


Museum of Modern Art 
Rugs by American Artists, to Aug. 9 
Free German Art, to Aug. 16 
Disney's Drawings for *‘Bambi,"’ 
**Road to Viectory,’’ 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Summer Exhibition, to Aug. 7 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57 ee Group, to Sept. 30 
New York Public Library, Fifth at 42 
Horse Show in Prints; Artists & the Dance 
to Aug. 31 


to Aug. 17. 
to Sept. 15 


Non-Objective. 24 E. 54 
5th Anniversary Exhibit, to Oct. | 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57 
Contemporary American Sculpture, to Aug. 31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57. Group, to Sept. 30 
Perlis, 32 E. 58 
Contemporary American & French, to Sept. | 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
19th & 20th Century French, to Sept. 15 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
Old Masters & Contemp. Americans, to Sept. 30 
60th St., 22 E. 60. Decorative Ptgs., to Sept. 30 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Revolving Shows, to Aug. 30 
Valentine, 55 E. 57..Modern Ptgs., to Sept. 30 
Vendome, 23 W. 56. Revolving Shows, to Sept. 6 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55.Wakefield Group, to Sept. 1 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Selected Prints, to Sept. 15 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Old & Modern Ptgs., to Sept. 15 
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